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ABSTRACT 



The President's Council on Sustainable Development, 
established in 1993, was charged with the following missions: (1) to make 

recommendations to the President to advance sustainable development, 
including a national sustainable development action strategy; (2) to expand 
public awareness of the challenges inherent in moving toward sustainability, 
including the need to manage the nation's natural resources more carefully; 
and (3) to institute a Presidential Honors Program recognizing exemplary 
efforts that advance sustainable development. The Public Linkage, Dialogue, 
and Education Task Force (PLTF) was one of eight task forces organized by the 
Council. The mission of the PLTF was to foster dialogue between the public 
and the Council, ensuring that interested stakeholders were kept informed 
about the Council's process and encouraging public comment on that process, 
and to formulate policies on how to integrate sustainable development into 
the nation's formal and nonformal education systems. This report summarizes 
the observations, findings, and recommendations made by the PLTF to the 
Council and the President. The first two chapters lay the groundwork for the 
PLTF recommendations. Chapter 1 explains the importance of dialogue and 
education for working towards sustainability. Chapter 2 defines education for 
sustainability and outlines its objectives. Chapters 3 through 5 present the 
PLTF policy recommendations: Policy Recommendation 1 is Formal Education 
Reform (Chapter 3) , Policy Recommendation 2 is Nonformal Education and 
Outreach (Chapter 4) , and Policy Recommendation 3 is Strengthened Education 
for Sustainability (Chapter 5) . This report also provides specific examples 
of diverse sustainability education projects and initiatives currently 
underway. The appendix contains a resource guide listing those organizations 
and groups cited in the examples. (PVD) 
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A LETTER 

FROM THE TASK FORCE CO-CHAIRS 



I t is not enough for us to merely say thank you to the individuals and organizations whose 
invaluable contributions enabled the Task Force to successfully meet the objectives set for 
it by President Clinton and the Council. Representing a wide variety of interests, thousands of 
people devoted countless hours and shared with us their creative ideas, heart-felt opinions, 
sage advice, and a wealth of valuable information. From our dialogue, we have seen visions 
about sustainability through others’ eyes. We have heard bold ideas about how such visions 
can be realized, within a host of richly diverse community settings. We hope that this report 
effectively synthesizes the visions and key ideas, some of the remarkable examples, and the 
recommendations which flowed from our discussions. To each one of you who participated, 
champions all, we extend our deepest appreciation and gratitude. It is your extraordinary 
accomplishments, and the achievements of others like you across the land, which have 
already resulted in some real progress toward a sustainable future in many communities. 

Citizens in the communities we visited advised us that government at all levels must foster 
and provide leadership to make sustainable development a reality, across the breadth of our 
own country and around the world. It is the expressed will of citizens that has evoked such a 
positive response and a commitment from our government to take action, and to help us real- 
ize our dreams, desires, and goals for a sustainable future. The findings of the Task Force 
have clearly reinforced the critical importance of building effective linkages between 
individuals and grassroots groups, and the institutions which comprise local, state, national, 
and international communities. Through such linkages we must maintain an open dialogue, 
form innovative public-private partnerships, and establish productive new strategic alliances. 
Continuing, open dialogue will feed our understanding of complex issues and enable each of 
us to benefit from the experiences of others. Linkages between diverse organizations will 
germinate research and create the knowledge needed to meet coming challenges. Educating 
for sustainability will enable the dynamic building of the intellectual capacity which will 
carry us toward the fulfillment of our highest aspirations. 

For those leaders currently involved in Council or community activities, we ask that you 
continue the already impressive work that is being undertaken to integrate the tenets of 
sustainability into our education institutions, and our personal and community lives. For those 
of you who have been newly introduced to sustainable development, we urge you to learn as 
much as you can, and to take up the banner for yourselves, your families, and for the people 
and places where you live. The promise is a prosperous, socially equitable, and healthy life 
for us — and a life-sustaining earth for our children and those yet to come. 




Judith M. Espinosa 



Michele A. Perrault 
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T his report of the Public Linkage, Dialogue, and Education Task Force (PLTF) is one of 
seven Task Force reports prepared for the President’s Council on Sustainable 
Development. The Council was established by President Bill Clinton through Executive 
Order No. 12852 on June 29, 1993 and charged with the following missions: 

• make recommendations to the President to advance sustainable development, includ- 
ing a national sustainable development action strategy; 

« expand public awareness of the challenges inherent in moving toward 
sustainability, including the need to manage the nation’s natural resources 
carefully; 

• institute a Presidential Honors Program recognizing exemplary efforts that advance 
sustainable development. 

President Clinton also appointed the individual members of the Council — leaders drawn 
from business and industry; government at all levels; non-governmental organizations; 
education and research institutions; labor and civil rights groups, and communities. 

Shared responsibility for success was a hallmark of the eight Task Forces, organized by the 
Council. Their purpose was to provide advice to the Council on major issues, spur 
dialogue, and involve the public. Individual Council members served on various Task Forces. 
At their discretion, Task Force chairpersons invited others to participate in various capacities. 
The expertise and resources of the Council members were expanded and enhanced with a 
cadre of volunteer leaders and experts, as well as citizens representing diverse domestic and 
international interests. Through local and regional conferences, workshops, roundtable 
discussions, demonstration projects, case studies, and other public meetings — conducted 
around the country — hundreds of other leaders and experts, and thousands of citizens were 
involved in the dialogues and deliberations of the Task Forces. 

Each Task Force developed a work plan corresponding to the opportunities and challenges 
reflected in the subjects and issues to be addressed. The eight Task Forces were: 

• Eco-Efficiency; 

9 Energy and Transportation; 

9 Natural Resources Management and Protection; 

• Population and Consumption; 

9 Principles, Goals and Definitions (administrative function — no report prepared; 

9 Public Linkage, Dialogue, and Education; 

9 Sustainable Agriculture, and 
9 Sustainable Communities. 

The Task Force reports serve as a record of each group’s dialogues and deliberations, and 
their respective contributions to the information needs and interests expressed by the Council. 
The work of the eight initial Task Forces culminated during the spring of 1996, subsequent to 
their transmittal of policy recommendations and suggested actions for consideration by the 
full Council. After review of each Task Force’s work by the Council, recommendations were 
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transmitted to the President for his further review and action. Thereafter, President Clinton 
requested that the Council continue its work, and he asked it to undertake aspects of 
implementation related to the Task Forces’ recommendations. 

In addition to seven Council members who served on the PLTF, there were six PCSD 
member s liaisons, and fifty-eight additional non-PCSD members who participated. Another 
forty-seven leaders and experts were invited to participate in special meetings. Extensive 
public participation was invited throughout the period of the PLTF’s work. 

This report is intended to summarize the observations, findings, and recommendations made 
by the PLTF to the Council and the President, and to provide additional ideas, information, 
and examples which may prove helpful to others interested in sustainable development 
matters. The PLTF hopes that the ideas, recommendations, and suggestions found within this 
report will be publicly discussed and debated, and further refined over time. Although its 
work was comprehensive, for practical reasons the Task Force did not seek to provide policy 
recommendations or suggest actions intended to address all of the significant issues 
associated with its mission. Rather, the report and recommendations are intended to be a call 
for action on strategic issues, and to stimulate further public dialogue and debate that will 
carry us to the next levels of public linkage, dialogue, and education for sustainability. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

“FROM CLASSROOM TO COMMUNITY AND 

BEYOND” 

T his report reflects the observations, findings, and recommendations made by the Public 
Linkage, Dialogue, and Education Task Force (PLTF) of the President’s Council on 
Sustainable Development (PCSD). The mission of the PLTF was twofold: 

• to foster a two-way dialogue between the public and the Council, ensuring that 
interested stakeholders were kept informed about the PCSD process and encouraging 
public comment on that process, and 

• to formulate policies on how to integrate sustainable development into the nation’s 
formal and non-formal education systems. 

Comprised of experts representing diverse public- and private-sector organizations, the PLTF 
engaged in a two-year process to accomplish its mission. Internal deliberations as well as 
public dialogues were conducted. Included in the dialogues were grassroots leaders; business, 
community, and government representatives; educators and school administrators; education 
consumers, and others involved with formal and nonformal education and training at all 
levels — ranging from pre-school to the university level, and beyond. 

From those dialogues, the Task Force concluded that our citizens do want a sustainable 
future, and that many already have the fundamental, conceptual underpinnings and motivation 
to drive needed change. In some communities, there has already been significant progress 
made to effect change for sustainable development. However, when viewed from a state, 
regional, or national perspective, movement toward such change is still very nascent. Stephen 
Joel Trachtenberg, President of The George Washington University, put it this way: “Most of 
us do not lack a philosophical commitment for sustainability, we lack the knowledge 
necessary to make decisions for sustainable actions.” Therein lie some of the challenges for 
our academic and research institutions and our education systems. 

The PLTF report focuses on the important role that formal and nonformal education plays in 
equipping citizens with the knowledge, skills, and abilities necessary to move our nation 
indeed the world — towards a sustainable future. Education for sustainability must be a life- 
long endeavor that goes beyond classroom walls, enabling students, teachers, and entire 
communities to turn learnings into commonplace, everyday sustainable choices and actions. 

To effectively drive and frame nationally needed change for sustainability education, new 
policies and actions were determined to be needed at all levels. From its dialogues, the PLTF 
developed three policy recommendations and a total of thirteen suggested action items. 

The full text of each recommended policy and suggested action items appears in a section of 
the report, beginning on page twenty, and they are individually discussed at length in the 
chapters indicated below. These recommendations and suggestions were included in the 
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PCSD’s report Sustainable America: A New Consensus (February 1996), which was 
transmitted to President Clinton for his review and action. During the spring of 1996, the 
President requested the Council to continue its work, and he asked it to begin aspects of the 
implementation process. Implementation at local, state, national, and international levels, 
should be a coordinated effort to make the best possible use of all available resources. The 
policy recommendations and an abbreviated version of each action item follow: 

Policy Recommendation li Formal Education Reform. Encourage changes in the formal 
education system to help all students (kindergarten through higher education), educators, and 
education administrators learn about the environment, the economy, and social equity as they 
relate to all academic disciplines and to their daily lives. [Chapter 3] 

Action 1: ...identify the essential skills and knowledge that students should 
have at specified benchmark grades... 

Action 2: ...support education reform; emphasize systems thinking and 

interdisciplinary approaches; pursue experiential, hands-on learning... 

Action 3: ...incorporate education about sustainability into pre-service training and 
in-service professional development for educators... 

Action 4: ...promote curriculum and community awareness and follow sustainable 
practices in school and on campus. 

Policy Recommendation 2: Nonforma] Education and Outreach. Encourage nonformal 
access to information on, and opportunities to learn and make informed decisions about, sus- 
tainability as it relates to citizens’ personal, work, and community lives. [Chapter 4] 

Action 1: ...encourage lifelong learning about sustainability... 

Action 2: ...develop an integrated approach for raising public awareness and support 
for sustainability goals, conveying information on indicators... encourage 
people to adopt sustainable decision making... 

Action 3: ...a national extension network should be developed to provide needed 
information to enhance the capacity of individuals and communities... 

Action 4: ...local and state governments should expand partnerships with community 
organizations and other levels of government to support community 
sustainability planning processes and assessments. 

Action 5: ...employers, through partnerships, should develop training programs to 
equip the workforce with skills and abilities needed to adapt to changes 
brought on by national and global transition to sustainability. 
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Policy Recommendation 3: Strengthened Education for Sustainability. Institute policy 
changes at the federal, state, and local levels to encourage equitable education for 
sustainability; develop, use, and expand access to information technologies in all educational 
settings, and encourage understanding about how local issues fit into state, national, and 
international contexts. [Chapter 5] 

Action 1: ...government at all levels should form partnerships to develop and 

implement coordinated strategies supporting education for sustainability. 

Action 2: ...public and private sectors should support the development of, and access 
to, enhanced multimedia telecommunications technologies and improved 
clearinghouse capabilities that promote an understanding of sustainability. 

Action 3: ...educators should help students understand the international factors that 
affect the nation’s transition to a sustainable society. 

Action 4: ...educators should ensure that education for sustainability invites and 
involves diverse viewpoints, and that everyone has opportunities to 
participate in all aspects of the learning process. 



The report also provides many specific examples of diverse sustainability education projects 
and initiatives, currently underway, domestically and around the world. Additionally, an 
appendix contains a resource guide which lists the organizations and groups cited in the 
examples; it includes mailing addresses, telephone and fax numbers, and e-mail addresses — 
when available at the time of publication. 

Although the Public Linkage, Dialogue, and Education Task Force completed its mission 
during the spring of 1996, the members hope that the recommendations, examples, and 
resources cited in this report will encourage individuals and organizations to develop their 
own sustainability visions and commitments to action. 
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INTRODUCTION 



A n educated and informed public is our nation’s most powerful resource for meeting the 
challenges created by increasing environmental, economic, and social equity demands. 
Recognizing the importance of education, the President’s Council on Sustainable Development 
(PCSD) established the Public Linkage, Dialogue, and Education Task Force (PLTF). 

PLTF’s policy recommendations focus on education, access to information, outreach, and 
development of sustainable communities and a sustainable workforce; these are described in 
depth in the body of this report. The following summarizes how the Task Force achieved its 
first mandate — that of public outreach and dialogue. Through that process, which was 
consensus building in nature, the PLTF was able to accomplish its second mandate — the for- 
mulation of policy recommendations for consideration by the President. 

As consumers and producers, individuals make choices that cumulatively have local-, 
national-, and even global-scale impacts on societies, economies, and environments. Without 
education and outreach among the public, the societal consensus needed to redirect our nation 
toward a sustainable path cannot be attained. Education and outreach thus are necessary for a 
sustainable future. PLTF aimed its outreach to the public at large, with specific reference to 
the following key constituencies: 

• The youth of today are the nation’s future. It is important that they acquire the 
substantive knowledge and skills needed to become responsible citizens who can help 
bring about sustainability in their homes, workplaces, and communities. 

• Business leaders and employees can have a significant effect on consumer and prod- 
uct choices which will ultimately affect — positively or negatively — our nation’s 
ability to become more sustainable. 

• Federal, state, local, and Native American tribal policy makers and local 
community leaders are primary target audiences because their active leadership is 
essential. 

• Researchers and educators help youth and adults acquire the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes necessary for sustainability. 

• Civil rights, religious, environmental, and nonprofit organizations are important 
links to community and grassroots constituencies. 
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The PLTF outreach effort encouraged fresh approaches to increase public dialogue; served as 
a catalyst for developing local, regional, national, and international sustainability agendas; 
facilitated the flow of information; and provided a central point for disseminating information 
on the Council’s deliberations. To this end, PLTF: 

• involved Council members in a variety of conferences, 

• identified and promoted dialogue among states and local regions that had developed 
sustainability plans or were in the process of doing so, 

• initiated demonstration projects that reached out directly to educate our nation’s 
young people and teachers about sustainable development, and 

• distributed written information from and about the Council via print and electronic 
media. 

PLTF also hosted dialogues, roundtables, and fora around the country, thereby providing a 
valuable opportunity for the Council to hear about the lessons learned in local communities 
— which are often considered the breeding grounds for innovative ideas on sustainability. 
Several landmark PLTF dialogues and fora are highlighted below: 

• In March 1995, approximately 200 people from across New England attended a pub- 
lic PCSD forum — Achieving a Sustainable New England — at Tufts University’s 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy in Medford, Massachusetts. The purpose of 
the forum, which PLTF co-hosted, was to inform citizens about PCSD’s work and to 
hear testimony on issues related to New England’s sustainability efforts. Citizens 
were invited to voice their hopes and concerns about New England’s future and their 
ideas for achieving sustainable development in the region. Testimony — which has 
now been compiled into a report, Achieving Sustainable Development in New 
England — was given on regional issues, such as fisheries and defense diversifica- 
tion, that are affecting or promoting community sustainability. A public comment 
period followed the testimony, allowing environmental representatives, health offi- 
cials, and citizen leaders from around New England to advise the Council. 

• An international roundtable, which included a diverse group of citizens from the San 
Francisco Bay Area, was hosted by PLTF to focus on international issues. Many of 
the topics discussed became the basis for a chapter on international leadership in the 
Council’s report,i an( j helped formulate the Task Force’s action item on international 
education for sustainability. In particular, the participants noted that part of shifting to 
sustainability requires an examination of the root causes of the “global eco-crisis,” 
including massive media, techno-worship,” and the lack of a geological time frame. 
Overcoming obstacles requires a global understanding of the effects that one coun- 
try’s actions and policies have on the health and well-being of another country, 
coupled with domestic solutions to unsustainable practices. The roundtable concluded 
that this was best achieved through a “think globally, act locally” credo — a message 
to be explained and publicized through strong educational programs emphasizing 
individual, community, business, and national responsibilities to the global 
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•In April 1995, the PCSD held a meeting in San Francisco which focused on 
education for sustainability. Part of that focus was to incorporate youth into all facets 
of the dialogue. A youth-led roundtable was held with local area youths to discuss 
issues and problems that were barriers to sustainability. Concerns were raised about 
increasing societal ills such as drugs, violent crime, teen pregnancy, lack of access to 
education and jobs, and the environmental degradation of the earth. The youth were 
hopeful that by continuing to talk and work together to find common solutions, a 
more sustainable environment could be created for future generations. Two youth 
representatives to the Council, James Hung (a PLTF member) and Amy Weinberg 
(a member of PCSD’s Sustainable Communities Task Force) communicated the 
results of the forum to the Council members during the PCSD meeting. 

These — and many more — meetings, roundtables, dialogues, and other fora were central to 
shaping the Council’s work and PLTF’s policy deliberations: the goal was to make the Council’s 
work as inclusive as possible. Thousands of people from multiple sectors responded to the 
Council’s request for participation in the PCSD process. Participants drafted, reviewed, and 
commented on the work of the Council at each stage of development. They also shared pro- 
ject information, materials, and success stories — all of which greatly enriched this process. 

The Task Force members took all the information from dialogues and roundtables, coupled 
with their personal and professional expertise, and embarked upon an ambitious process to 
develop policy recommendations. Their goal was to identify the potential policy areas that 
needed to be addressed and highlighted in the national sustainable development action 
strategy being developed by the PCSD. This process was unique in that it brought together 
the different components of education — formal (K-12 and postsecondary); nonformal 
(media, museums, extension, and continuing education); workforce and vocational training, 
and outreach. Within each education component, a variety of education stakeholders were 
represented — teachers, the private sector, NGOs and environmental organizations. This 
approach enabled a variety of innovative ideas to be represented and it fostered a sense of 
ownership of the product — the recommendations for policies and associated action items. 

• The January 1995 education-related meeting kicked off PLTF’s policy process. The 
focus of that meeting was on nonformal education. PLTF members heard from a 
variety of formal and nonformal educators about the benefits of linking the community 
to education efforts. To further their education for sustainability efforts, the Task 
Force hosted a community forum in Chattanooga which was moderated by a local 
student. 

• In February 1995, the Task Force led a forum sponsored by S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
and hosted by the Global Rivers Environmental Education Network in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. At the forum, a group of visionary leaders from academia, public relations 
firms, nonformal education programs, business, government, and non-governmental 
organizations gathered to formulate policy recommendations that looked beyond 
incremental educational reform to focus on lifelong learning emphasizing holistic 
relationships with the environment and communities. 




In February 1995, PLTF members teamed up with a diverse group of educators from 
around the globe to participate in a.workshop to develop principles of sustainability 
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in higher education. This PLTF forum was hosted in Essex, Massachusetts, by 
Second Nature, a nonprofit organization that helps universities craft sustainability 
plans. The forum helped shape the Council’s recommendations on higher education 
and sustainability and produced a booklet entitled Workshop on the Principles of 
Sustainability in Higher Education. 

•In March 1995, S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., hosted a forum held in Washington, D.C., 
chaired by Madeleine Kunin, Deputy Secretary of the U.S. Department of Education. 
Educators and administrators attended this roundtable, whose purpose was to review 
the policy recommendations formulated at the Ann Arbor meeting and determine 
whether the paradigm shift outlined in those recommendations was realistic. There 
was consensus among the participants that the policies were on the right track for 
directing the nation’s efforts at educating for sustainability. 

This report is a compilation of the consensus findings, including policy recommendations and 
suggested action items, arrived at through the efforts of the PLTF outreach and dialogue 
process. It expands upon recommendations in the PCSD report, Sustainable America: A New 
Consensus, by highlighting more examples and success stories of sustainability in action. 

This report also provides a resource guide, found in “Appendix C,” to assist individuals and 
organizations in making new linkages to advance sustainability initiatives and programs. 
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CHAPTER 1 

DIALOGUE AND EDUCATION; 

KEYS TO SUSTAINABILITY 

STEPS TOWARD SUSTAINABILITY 

F rom individual consumers to international corporations, from youths to seniors, 
households to communities, this nation is taking its first tentative steps toward 
becoming a sustainable society. The consumer who selects a recycled paper product at the 
supermarket or who rejects a product because it is over-packaged is taking positive action. 
The corporation that redesigns its manufacturing process to save energy and raw materials 
has taken an equally positive step. The young person who 
devotes hours of after-school or weekend time to volunteer in 
his or her community is also participating — and it is a 
process of change that is gathering force across the nation and 
around the world. 

A 1995 survey noted that 61 percent of Americans favor the 
idea of sustainable development, and that four out of 10 say 
they would tolerate changes in the price of consumer goods, 
such as paying more for a gallon of gasoline if they were sure 
it would help the environment. 1 This willingness indicates that 
the public is developing attitudes and values that foster 
sustainable living. Further, a March 1996 survey asked respon- 
dents if the three goals of sustainable development — econom- 
ic growth, environmental protection and the health and happi- 
ness of people — can be accomplished collectively without compromising any one of them, 
and 66% agree that it is possible to achieve all three simultaneously. 2 

Another indicator of change is in the industrial sector. Manufacturers across the nation are 
adopting eco-efficient manufacturing processes, also known as “industrial ecology.” 
Eco-efficient firms design industrial processes that mimic natural ecosystems, following 
nature’s model by recycling valuable energy and natural resources. The goal is a closed loop 
with little or no waste — a system that makes good economic as well as environmental sense. 
Other evidence of change, drawn from the actions of individuals, businesses, and manufactur- 
ers, is mounting: 

• Recent years have seen phenomenal success in converting a nation of “throwaway 
consumers” to conscientious recyclers. In 1990, Americans recycled 9.65 million tons 
of aluminum beverage cans, a recovery rate of 63 percent. The Berger family in 
Whitney Point, New York, has found ways to keep its trash to 3:0 pounds a year, 
rather than the 4.3 pounds of garbage produced every day by the average American. 
“It’s integrated into our lives,” explains Cindy Berger. “It’s second nature, a habit.” 3 

O 
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Our society will not be unsus- 
tainable one da y and sustain- 
-able the next. Sustainability is 
a process with a beginning 
. „• and no end. The challenge 
> * will remain with us and our 

children and their children. 

r*- 

— Stephen Viederman 
President. 

Jessie Smith Noyes 
Y' Foundation 
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• Production of bicycles reached 110 million units worldwide in 1994; 12 million 
were bought in the United States alone. Mail carriers in St. Petersburg, Florida, use 
bicycles on their rounds. Some police officers in New York City and Washington, 
D.C., patrol on bicycles, as do some Secret Service agents at the White House. 

While bicycles’ overall impact on reducing energy use and air pollution may be 
small, it is growing. 4 

• Nationwide, various high-profile retail chains have introduced environmentally 
friendly practices. McDonalds, for example, through a partnership with the 
Environmental Defense Fund, pays for independent evaluations of manufacturers’ 
claims of “biodegradable,” “recyclable,” and “saves energy.” The company shares that 
information with consumers, enabling them to make informed purchasing decisions. 5 

• Home Depot and Scientific Certification Systems pioneered the first U.S. private 
sector program to partner retailers, manufacturers, and third-party environmental 
certification to promote continuous environmental improvement in consumer 
products. Collins Pine, a sustainable forest products company, became the first to join 
the program by introducing Collins’ wood, a certified sustainable product, at select 
Home Depot stores. 6 

• Interface Flooring has started to implement a licensing program for carpeting. 
Interface manufactures the carpet (a petroleum-intensive product), ships and installs 
it, maintains it, and continues to own the carpet throughout its life. Because the carpet 
is made of free-laying carpet tiles, Interface’s maintenance program includes periodic 
selective replacement of individual tiles that show wear and tear. Replaced carpet 
tiles are returned to a closed loop recycling center where individual components are 
recycled into new carpet tiles. Interface is also implementing The Natural Step, a 
program that combines science-based principles of sustainable development with total 
quality management to introduce sound environmental practices to the factory floor. 7 

• Young people also are finding innovative ways to practice principles of sustainability. 
For the past three years, fifth grade students at Kimbark Elementary School in San 
Bernardino, California, have lowered their school’s energy bill by $5,000 a year. One 
of the student ideas was to hang signs reading, “Oops, you left your lights on,” in 
empty classrooms. Students record each day’s energy consumption, discuss possible 
causes when high readings occur, and carry out strategies for lowering energy use. 8 

The individuals and organizations cited above may not call what they are doing “living 
sustainably,” but they are making behavioral changes by conserving resources, saving money, 
and making collective and collaborative contributions to their community. Collectively, these 
actions — and others like them — will lead us to a sustainable tomorrow. 
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Brookside Fifth Graders : Students for Sustainability 

For the past four years, students of Brookside School in San Anselmo, California, 
have worked with their teachers, Ruth Hicks and Laurette Rogers, to help save a 
local endangered species, the California freshwater shrimp (Syncaris pacifica). They 
adopted the shrimp through the California State Adopt-a-Species Program. First, the 
students learned all that they could about the shrimp. Then they acted to put their 
knowledge into practice. The students visited a native plant nursery to learn about 
methods that could be used for restoring creekside habitat. They also contacted 
Paul Martin, a local rancher whose property included one of the last 15 creeks 
harboring the shrimp. The class asked for — and was given — permission to restore 
habitat along the creek. Partnerships were formed among creek biologists, 
Americorps, and Future Farmers of America members who worked with the students 
to make the creek rehabilitation possible. 

To build support for their project, the students formed a “Shrimp Club” and arranged 
for the club logo to be stamped on grocery bags; they also sold student-designed 
t-shirts to raise money. The class’s public relations committee arranged for the 
project to be featured in magazines and newspapers, and on radio shows and local 
and national television. The shrimp project has received over $100,000 in awards 
and grants which will be used to build fences to keep the run-off from cattle manure 
out of the creek and to plant the banks with native plants. 

One 10-year-old made a presentation to the University of California Board of 
Regents expressing his concern over what would happen to the shrimp if a proposed 
dam was built. Other students involved with the project have gone to Sacramento 
and Washington, D.C., to lobby for the shrimp. For example, at the Endangered 
Species Act congressional hearings, these students spoke about the importance of 
collaboration with private landowners and the need to keep funding strong. 

Rancher Paul Martin notes, “The shrimp project has been accepted by the farm- 
ers in my area because the students have been taught to respect a farmer and 
his property and work cooperatively." The students and teachers have learned a 
great deal about diplomacy and working with others with varying perspectives. As 
Paul puts it, “The shrimp project is not about a rehabilitated creek, it’s about reha- 
bilitated people. ’’ 

Participation in the project makes students feel empowered and hopeful. Eleven- 
year-old Lucia says, “I learned a lot from the shrimp project, and one of the main 
things was that kids can really do a lot to save the earth. If every class in the world 
helped one species, the world would be a much better place. I learned so much 
about building dams, planting species of the same kind, and showing people how 
much we care . . . This project showed me how much kids can do. ” 
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THE NEED FOR PUBLIC DIALOGUE ON SUSTAINABILITY 

Despite the encouraging trend toward sustainable living practices, an overarching, 
incontrovertible fact remains: many Americans do not understand the concept of, or concepts 
involved in, sustainable development. 

For example, they have little if any understanding of such pervasive environmental issues as 
biodiversity and global warming. A 1992 national opinion survey by Peter D. Hart Research 
Associates indicated that only one percent of respondents consider endangered species to be a 
serious environmental problem, and only one in five respondents had heard of the loss of 
biological diversity. This response, according to E.O. Wilson in The Diversity of Life, stands 
in startling contrast to the fact that approximately 27,000 species a year — 74 per day, or 
three species every hour — are driven to extinction worldwide. 

Additionally, many people confuse the issue of global warming with depletion of the ozone 
layer. A 1994 study by Camegie-Mellon University revealed that even well-educated citizens 
wrongly believe climate change can cause increased cases of skin cancer and are convinced 
that their personal response should be to give up aerosol sprays. 9 Not only are these respon- 
dents confusing global warming and depletion of the ozone layer, they also seem to be 
unaware that ozone-depleting chemicals have been federally banned from aerosols for about 
20 years. 

If widely reported concepts such as global warming remain unfamiliar to so many Americans, 
it is not surprising that sustainability — a complex and multidimensional concept, which 
involves finding a balance between achieving environmental protection, economic progress, 
and sociopolitical equity — is unknown to as many as four out of 10 citizens, as well as to 
many policy makers, business leaders, educators, and community leaders. 10 

Many approaches can be used to raise public awareness of sustainability. But education — 
lifelong education, education within and outside the formal schooling system throughout our 
lives — is the major, perhaps primary, tool for creating a common understanding of this 
concept. This education may occur in formal schooling or in such nonformal venues as the 
media, adult education programs, museum exhibits, conferences and workshops, and nature 
center programs. The goal of this educational experience is for citizens to become active 
participants in dialogues about sustainable development and in developing meaningful 
sustainable development strategies — personally, locally, nationally, and globally. 

Dialogues on sustainability must involve as many people and as many different viewpoints as 
possible. Multi-stakeholder dialogues compel people to work to discover common ground on 
which to build consensus and create change. Exploration of diverse views will result in wiser 
decisions leading to win-win solutions that provide benefits for all constituencies. Ultimately, 
this approach encourages “buy in” because participants feel they have a stake in the outcome. 
The result of a successful process in a cooperative atmosphere is that the stakeholders 
develop shared visions. 

At the heart of a sustainable society is an integrated, supportive system that does not allow 
one component to dominate over another to the exclusion or extinction of another, but allows 
every component to flourish. The consensus needed to develop this system will be a gradual, 
cumulative process spreading outward from a few individuals, groups, and communities, and 
building over the years. 
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Sustainability: A Moving Target 

The fact that the term “sustainability” has not yet entered the mainstream of 
American consciousness may be due in part to confusion about its meaning. Over 
the years, literally hundreds of definitions have been suggested. One of the earliest 
was proposed in 1915 by Canada's Commission on Conservation: “Each generation 
is entitled to the interest on the natural capital, but the principal should be handed 
down unimpaired. ” 11 The actual term “sustainable development" was first introduced 
in the late 1970s and popularized in 1987 by the World Commission on Environment 
and Development, also known as the Bruntland Commission, which defines 
sustainability as “development that meets the needs of the present without 
compromising the ability of future generations to meet their own needs." 

In the final analysis, however, agreeing on a formal definition of the term is not as 
important as coming to agreement on a vision of a sustainable world. Citizens must 
work together to answer critical questions that emulate their view of the world. What 
would a sustainable lifestyle be like? How can sustainability be achieved? What 
does a sustainable society mean? Clearly these visions will differ based on a variety 
of issues, as well as from community to community. 

As changes occur in social, economic, political, and environmental conditions, and 
as new scientific discoveries and technological advances are introduced, society’s 
vision of sustainability will be affected. In other words, since conditions vary from one 
community to another and across nations, what will be sustainable under one set of 
circumstances may not be the best solution under other conditions. Also, what might 
be considered a sustainable society a few years from now might very well be seen 
as unsustainable a few decades hence, as advances in technology enable visions of 
sustainability to grow and improve. 

A vision of sustainability in each community or country must take into account a 
variety of different views and perspectives. Businesses, nonprofit organizations, 
communities, and countries must seek the common ground that supports their 
collective needs, values, and goals. Then, as changes occur, they must continually 
revisit and revise their vision to reflect current-day situations. 
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OVERCOMING BARRIERS THROUGH DIALOGUE 
AND EDUCATION 

P rojections by the United Nations indicate that the world’s human population will increase 
from 5.5 billion to 8.5 billion by the year 2025. In 1988, 1.25 billion people worldwide 
breathed air containing unhealthy concentrations of suspended particulate matter. The average 
annual rate of deforestation worldwide between 1980 and 1990 was approximately equivalent 
to an area the size of Georgia. 12 In the United States, citizens consume 25 percent of the 
Earth’s resources although they constitute only five percent of the planet’s population. The 
amount of energy used by a single person in the United States is equivalent to that used by 
three Japanese, six Mexicans, and eight Native Americans. 13 In the last 20 years, per capita 
consumption in the United States has increased by 45 percent. Because 35 percent of 
resources in America are consumed in households, it follows that lifestyle changes can make 
a direct impact on resource consumption. 

Clearly, the time to chart and pursue a sustainable course is now. But lack of knowledge, 
indifference, and resistance must first be addressed. 

If sustainability is to become a reality, educators, government at all levels, businesses, and 
non-governmental organizations must work together to foster an awareness of common needs, 
knowledge of the long-term impacts of decisions, and understanding of the benefits of achiev- 
ing a sustainable society. The best way to allay any apprehensions about reductions in the 
standard of living and overcome anxiety and fear is to present positive visions and real-life 
examples of sustainability. 14 Countless examples testify to sustainability-oriented changes 
across the United States. This report highlights some of these models, discusses the obstacles 
and efforts behind their success, and relates them to Task Force policy recommendations. By 
highlighting these stories, our hope is that their successes will inspire other grassroots efforts 
to spread the idea and practice of sustainability into other communities across the nation and 
the globe. 

Progress toward sustainability will be realized if we as a nation can: 

• build upon what is already working, 

• identify success stories and share them as models, 

• form productive partnerships to work for the common good and address system con- 
straints, and 

• educate individuals and communities for sustainability. 
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Progress means seeking synergy with ongoing initiatives and exploring new vehicles, such as 
experiential learning in the workplace, which will lead to an understanding of sustainability. 
A process like the one used by the President’s Council on Sustainable Development and its 
Public Linkage, Dialogue, and Education Task Force can be replicated to continue moving us 
forward in examining strategies for advancing education for sustainability. The task is admit- 
tedly a big one, but it can be accomplished by working together to find common solutions. 
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GAP: Households for Sustainability 

Many of the resources consumed in the United States are used in the home. The 
Global Action Plan for the Earth (GAP) is a grassroots effort providing individuals and 
communities with the motivation, support, and hands-on experience they need to live 
their lives more sustainably. GAP believes that the primary means for shifting America 
onto a sustainable path is for households to make changes in the way they live. 

To date, approximately 7,500 households in 12 countries have participated on GAP’s 
EcoTeams. GAP reports that, on average, these households sent 42 percent less 
garbage to landfills, used 25 percent less water, cut 16 percent of their carbon 
dioxide output, and used 16 percent less fuel for transportation. These lifestyle 
changes helped households save an average of $401 per year. 

To further promote individual sustainability, PLTF teamed up with GAP to work with 
citizens in cities visited by the Council to help put sustainability ideas into practice. 
Says Sandy Kurtz of Chattanooga, Tennessee, “The PCSD and the Public Linkage 
Task Force enabled us to bring key community leaders to the table at the critical 
campaign launching time by underlining our credibility when we needed it most. In 
our first year, Global Action Plan-Chattanooga, with a small staff and many 
volunteers, has become a special project of the Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce 
Foundation, and receives financial assistance from Chattanooga Public Works 
Department and several businesses. The result: 11 household EcoTeams have 
been started!” 
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WHAT IS EDUCATION FOR SUSTAINABILITY? 



T he President’s Council on Sustainable Development identified education as an integral 
part of its long-term strategy for rebuilding communities and the country for the 21st cen- 
tury. Together with its Public Linkage, Dialogue, and Education Task Force, the Council 
defined the following education goal: r - • 



Ensure that all Americans have equal 
access to education and lifelong learn- 
ing opportunities that will prepare 
them for meaningful work, a high 
quality of life, and an understanding 
of the concepts involved in sustainable 
development. 

It also identified the following indicators to 
measure achievement of the education goal. 

• Information access: larger number 
of communities with infrastructure 
in place that allows easy access to 
government information, public and 
private research, and community 
right-to-know documents. 



, .Education for sustainability is the continual 
refinement of the knowledge and skills that 
lead to an informed citizenry that is committed 
■Jo responsible individual and collaborative 
actions that will result in an ecologically sound , 
economically prosperous, and equitable society 
; for present and future generations. The princi- 
‘ . pies underlying education for sustainability 
include, but are not limited to, strong core 
academics, understanding the relationships 
: between disciplines, systems thinkin g, lifelon g 
: learning, hands-on experiential learning, com- 
F ^unity-based learning, technology, partnerships, 
family involvement, and personal responsibility. 

; — President’s Council on Sustainable 

Development 



• Curriculum development: increased number of curricula, material, and training 
opportunities that teach the principles of sustainable development. 

• National standards: larger number of school systems that have adopted K-12 
voluntary standards for learning about sustainable development similar to the 
standards developed under the National Goals 2000 initiative. 



• Community participation: larger number of school systems and communities with 
programs for lifelong learning through both formal and nonformal learning 
institutions. 



•National achievement: improved skill performance of U.S. students as measured by 
standardized achievement tests. 




• Graduation rates: increased high school graduation rates and number of students 
going on to college, vocational training, or other advanced training. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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WHAT ARE ITS OBJECTIVES? 

Three objectives underlie the Council’s education for sustainability goal. 

Ensure that awareness, knowledge, and understanding of sustainability become 
part of the mainstream consciousness, both nationally and internationally. 

Awareness and concern about environmental, economic, and equity issues must become 
firmly rooted in public consciousness. Also needed is an in-depth understanding of the short- 
and long-term implications of decisions and choices. To produce that understanding, students 
and adults need to know how natural systems work and appreciate natural cycles. But such 
knowledge is only the beginning. Also needed is an understanding of the interdependence of 
economic, social, political, and ecological conditions — in rural and urban areas as well as 
locally, regionally, nationally, and internationally. 

In addition to formal classroom education, this objective can be implemented through various 
kinds of nonformal education, such as a multifaceted public awareness campaign. Advances 
in computer technologies and other information and communication technologies will help in 
this effort by broadening awareness of sustainability and helping bridge cultures and 
continents in ways never before possible. 

Engage key domestic constituencies in a dialogue about sustainability to produce 
consensus. 

The recommendations offered in this document are directed toward fostering a dialogue on 
sustainability. Since the aim is to work toward consensus, stakeholders must work together to 
articulate an action agenda that enjoys broad support to ensure implementation. The next step 
is widening the initial consensus by continually involving new partners. 

Implementation of this objective requires engaging in all forms of dialogue. Potential mecha- 
nisms range from town or neighborhood meetings to roundtable discussions, conferences and 
workshops, task forces and commissions, and community and group “visioning” sessions. 
Other venues could include electronic mechanisms such as the Internet; radio and television 
talk shows; and feature articles, op-ed articles, and letters to the editor in newspapers, 
magazines, and newsletters. 

Foster the skills, attitudes, motivation, and values that will redirect action to 
sustainable practices and produce the commitment to work individually and 
collectively toward a sustainable world. 

Individuals must bring their actions into accord with a sustainable future. Practical citizenship 
skills must be applied to organize groups to act on issues related to sustainability. Conflict 
resolution techniques can be used to find ways to negotiate divergent interests. An under- 
standing of the economic incentives that drive people’s decisions and the other values that 
affect decision making can help develop a sense of how values interact and how they can 
change behavior . 1 

Implementation of this objective depends on formal education and various forms of non- 
formal public outreach. Mobilizing the level of action needed to bring about a sustainable 
world requires a paradigm shift regarding humanity’s attitude toward the environment and an 
increased ability to integrate divergent disciplines so environmental, economic, and social 
conditions are treated as interconnected systems. 
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HOW CAN EDUCATION FOR SUSTAINABILITY BE 
ACCOMPLISHED? 

Education for sustainability can give people the tools, skills, and experience they need to 
understand, process, and use information about sustainable development. It will help them 
make individual and collective decisions that both benefit themselves and promote the 
development of sustainable communities. And it will provide a means for creating a more 
highly skilled and globally competitive workforce and developing a more informed, active, 
and responsible citizenry. 

But how can it be accomplished? The following are key principles about education for 
sustainability that the Task Force identified. 

Education for sustainability must involve everyone. 

Education on any topic, but particularly on sustainability, should flow from school to 
community and back again. Educators at all levels should reach beyond school walls, as 
many successful programs already do, to involve parents, industry, communities, and govern- 
ment in the education process. Colleges and universities should work with other schools and 
communities — to deliver information, identify questions for research, and provide direct 
services to help solve community problems. For their part, communities should take a 
stronger interest in educating their citizens for sustainability, recognizing that current and 
future generations will need to be well-educated on this topic in order to bring about a 
sustainable future. 

Education for sustainability emphasizes relationships between formal and 
nonformal education. 

It thrives in all types of classrooms, exposing students to local, state, national, and 
international issues through hands-on, experiential learning in alternative educational 
environments — such as wading through streams to do water quality testing, volunteering in 
the community, or participating in school-to-work programs. Because sustainability is all- 
encompassing, learning about it cannot and should not be confined to formal settings such 
as schools, universities, colleges, and training institutions. Nonformal education settings, 
such as museums, zoos, extension programs, libraries, parks, and mass media, provide 
significant opportunities to complement and build on classroom learning. This means that 
formal and nonformal educators should work together to produce an educated citizenry. 

Education for sustainability is about connections. 

Educating for sustainability does not follow acade mi c theories according to a single discipline 
but rather emphasizes connections among all subject areas, as well as geographic and cultural 
relationships. Rather than weaken the rigor of individual disciplines, education for sustain- 
ability offers an opportunity to strengthen them by demonstrating vital interrelationships. 

For example, Dartmouth College requires students to take an international leadership course 
stressing business and environmental components. 
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Students must strive to achieve high standards within the core disciplines, even as they 
develop an understanding of the connections across these disciplines. Further, education for 
sustainability involves consideration of diverse perspectives, including those of ethnic groups, 
businesses, citizens, workers, government entities, and other countries. 

Education for sustainability is practical. 

While delving into many disciplines, education for sustainability helps students apply what 
they learn to their daily lives. It engenders a sense of efficacy. Part of sustainability education 
is learning citizenship skills and understanding that citizens have the power to shape their 
lives and their communities in light of their vision of a healthy and prosperous future. 

Education for sustainability is lifelong. 

Continual efforts should be made to institute programs about sustainability in a variety of 
arenas, including the workplace and community centers and through the media. A citizenry 
knowledgeable about the benefits of sustainable living will have the capacity to create and 
maintain lasting change. Benefits to the individual include an understanding of and ability to 
participate in the social and economic changes that will affect their lives. For example, many 
communities have used planning processes that engage citizens in defining a desired future 
plan for their community. Using their plan, citizens work to achieve a sustainable future for 
themselves, their children, and their community. 

ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION AND EDUCATION FOR 
SUSTAINABILITY: THE DEBATE AMONG EDUCATORS 

At this point, many readers will be asking themselves how environmental education and 
education for sustainability differ. Many educators have been asking the same question. 
Among some educators there is a debate about the relationship between environmental 
education and education for sustainability. Some say that education for sustainability is a 
subset of environmental education; others say vice versa. 

The field of environmental education dates back at least to the 1972 Stockholm conference on 
the environment. Two subsequent U.N. conferences defined the new field. A charter adopted 
at the Belgrade conference held in 1975 defined the goal of environmental education; “...to 
develop a world population that is aware of, and concerned about, the environment and its 
associated problems, and which has the knowledge, skills, attitudes, motivations, and commit- 
ment to work individually and collectively toward solutions of current problems and the 
prevention of new ones.” 

Thus, environmental education departed from ecology or science education by calling for a 
strong social component. Not only would students acquire knowledge about the environment 
but also the skills, attitudes, motivations, and commitments to work on problems. A second 
U.N. conference held in Tbilisi in 1978 built on this charter and laid out five categories of 
objectives for environmental education: awareness, knowledge, attitudes, skills, and participa- 
tion. These objectives have provided the field’s new framework for the past 18 years. 
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The Tbilisi Declaration pushed environmental education past strictly environmental 
concerns to: 

prepare the individual for life through understanding of the major problems of the 
contemporary world, and the provision of skills and attitudes needed to play a 
productive role towards improving life and protecting the environment with due 
regard to ethical values. By adopting a holistic approach, rooted in a broad 
interdisciplinary base, it recreates an overall perspective which acknowledges the 
fact that natural environment and man-made environment are profoundly interdepen- 
dent. It helps reveal the enduring continuity which links the acts of today to the con- 
sequences for tomorrow. 

These words foreshadow the thinking that became known as the concept of sustainable 
development in the early 1990s. 

In the 1990s, the Brundtland Commission report and the Earth Summit Conference 
popularized the concept of sustainable development, which bound concerns about economic 
prosperity and social equity with environmental protection. The field of environmental 
education largely embraced this concept. At the same time, a few other academic disciplines, 
attracted to the concept of sustainable development, began developing their own networks 
and curriculum. 

Gus Medina, a past President of the North American Association for Environmental 
Education (NAAEE), the professional association of environmental educators, says that 
environmental education essentially is education for sustainability. He maintains that efforts 
should go into strengthening the network of environmental educators, rather than confusing 
the public with a new concept of education for sustainability. Environmental education, 
Medina says, “should increase its efforts and ensure that concepts of education for 
sustainability are incorporated and promoted.” 

“Sustainability education is an attempt to articulate and implement a specific vision of 
environmental education,” Bora Simmons, current NAAEE President, and Ed McCrea, 
NAAEE Executive Director, note in a review of a report on education for sustainability. They 
ask “why a new field of education for sustainability is needed — as opposed to putting a 
similar amount of energy and resources into enhancing and extending existing environmental 
education efforts.” They suggest that sustainability educators “become integral partners with 
a network of thousands of environmental educators who have the experience, materials, and 
dedication to help achieve shared goals.” 

On the other hand, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), in a recent report issued by the U.N. Secretariat, maintains that the 
forward-looking vision of Tbilisi was not fully implemented: “. . . efforts everywhere 
focused more on environmental concerns than on human or economics development.” 

The report commits UNESCO to promoting development of the concept of education for 
sustainable development and anticipates that environmental educators will provide the base 
from which it can grow. 
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The report also recognized that it will also be important to seek out and engage professionals 
from related areas such as population education, economics, religion, and other social 
sciences, including human rights and values education. While each profession or discipline, 
had been exploring its own singular contribution to sustainable development, it is now time to 
bring together lateral thinkers from these related fields to explore the potential synergy that 
could be unleashed by creative interdisciplinary thinking. 

As this dialogue on educating for sustainability and environmental education continues, one 
thing is clear: these two areas need to work cooperatively rather than separately. 

The Public Linkage, Dialogue, and Education Task Force has tried to do just that — work 
cooperatively with representatives from all disciplines to come to a consensus on education 
policy for this nation. The PLTF frames their policies under the rubric of educating for 
sustainability. This is not to say that one side of the debate is right or that one side is wrong. 
Rather it is to acknowledge that a paradigm shift needs to take place in this country to 
emphasize the important role that education must play in advancing sustainability. 

TASK FORCE POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS AND ACTIONS 

Although a number of individuals, businesses, government entities, and communities across 
the nation have taken the first steps toward sustainability, much more can be done to nurture a 
sustainable society. To foster awareness, dialogue, and action for sustainability, the Task 
Force proposes three policy recommendations. These recommendations address both formal 
and nonformal educational settings and acknowledge the lifelong nature of education. They 
also address an array of crosscutting issues that relate to formal and nonformal education 
alike — such as technology, partnerships, cultural, and international contexts. Each recom- 
mendation is accompanied by specific actions that articulate the necessary partnerships and 
activities needed for implementation at local, state, national, and international levels. By 
exploring successful case studies in which challenges were faced and barriers overcome, 
strategies and initiatives for implementing action are offered. Together, these suggested 
recommendations and actions form a comprehensive educational strategy that promises to 
help lead the nation to a more sustainable future. 

The Task Force’s three policy recommendations and related actions are listed on the next 
three pages, concluding this Chapter. Then, in Chapters 3, 4 and 5, each policy recommenda- 
tion is reviewed in further detail, with examples cited throughout the discussions. 
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POLICY RECOMMENDATION 1 



Formal Education Reform 

Encourage changes in the formal 
education system to help all 
students (kindergarten through 
higher education), educators, and 
education administrators learn 
about the environment, the 
economy, and social equity as they 
relate to all academic disciplines 
and to their daily lives. 



Action 1. Parents and representatives from states, 
schools, educational organizations, community 
groups, businesses, and other education 
stakeholders should identify the essential skills 
and knowledge that all students should have at 
specified benchmark grades for a basic under- 
standing of the interrelationships among 
environmental, economic, and social equity issues. 
This set of voluntary standards could serve as a 
model for states and communities to use in setting 
their own requirements for academic performance. 



Action 2. State officials, school administrators, 
and other educators and stakeholders should 
continue to support education reform; emphasize 
systems thinking and interdisciplinary approaches; 
and pursue experiential, hands-on learning at all 
levels, from elementary and secondary schools to 
universities, colleges, community colleges, and 
technical schools. 



Action 3. Colleges and universities should 
incorporate education about sustainability into 
pre-service training and in-service professional 
development for educators of all types, at all 
levels, and in all institutions. 

Action 4. Schools, colleges, and universities 
should promote curriculum and community aware- 
ness about sustainable development and should 
follow sustainable practices in school and on 
campus. 
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POLICY RECOMMENDATION 2 



Nonformal Education and 
Outreach 

Encourage nonformal access to 
information on, and opportunities 
to learn and make informed 
decisions about, sustainability as 
it relates to citizens’ personal, 
work, and community lives. 



Action 1. Nonformal educators should encourage 
lifelong learning about sustainability through adult 
education programs, community and civic 
organizations, and nonformal education programs — 
such as those sponsored by museums, zoos, nature 
centers, and 4-H clubs — so that individuals can 
make well-informed decisions. 

Action 2. Media strategists and sustainable 
development experts should develop an integrated 
approach for raising public awareness of and support 
for sustainability goals, conveying information on 
indicators of sustainable development, and 
encouraging people to adopt sustainable decision 
making in their daily lives. 



Action 3. A new or expanded national extension 
network should be developed to provide needed 
information to enhance the capacity of individuals 
and communities to exist sustainably. 



Action 4. Local and state governments should 
continue to extend their partnerships with community 
organizations and other levels of government to 
support community sustainability planning processes 
and periodic assessments. 



Action 5. Employers — in partnership with all levels 
of government, community organizations, businesses, 
educational institutions, and others — should develop 
training programs to create a workforce with the 
skills and abilities needed to adapt to changes brought 
on by the national and global transition to 
sustainability. 
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POLICY RECOMMENDATION 3 



Strengthened Education for 
Sustainability 

Institute policy changes at the 
federal, state, and local levels to 
encourage equitable education for 
sustainability; develop, use, and 
expand access to information 
technologies in all educational set- 
tings; and encourage understanding 
about how local issues fit into state, 
national, and international contexts. 



Action 1. Federal, state, and local governments 
should form partnerships with private sector 
organizations, businesses, professional societies, 
educational institutions, and community groups to 
develop and implement coordinated strategies 
supporting education for sustainability. 

Action 2. The public and private sectors should 
support the development of and equitable access to 
enhanced multimedia telecommunications 
technologies and improved clearinghouse capabili- 
ties that promote an understanding of sustainability. 

Action 3. Educators in both formal and nonformal 
learning programs should help students understand 
the international factors that affect the nation’s 
transition to a sustainable society. 

Action 4. Formal and nonformal educators should 
ensure that education for sustainability invites and 
involves diverse viewpoints, and that everyone — 
regardless of background and origin — has 
opportunities to participate in all aspects of the 
learning process. This will ensure that education 
for sustainability is enriched by, and relevant to, all 
points of view. 
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F ormal classroom education plays a primary role in shaping the minds of our nation’s 

youth — the next generation of leaders, activists, managers, parents, and government offi- 
cials. As America participates in an increasingly interdependent and resource-demanding 
world, educators must find ways to prepare students to meet the challenges created by rapidly 
changing global situations and conditions. 

In particular, education for sustainability must counteract the 
long tradition of splintering knowledge into smaller and smaller 
pieces. Education for sustainability is not an add-on curriculum 
— that is, it is not a new core subject like math or science. 

Instead, it involves an understanding of how each subject relates 
to environmental, economic, and social issues. Further, educat- 
ing for sustainability promotes both high standards of achieve- 
ment in all academic disciplines as well as an understanding of 
how these disciplines relate to each other and to the concepts of 
environmental quality, economic prosperity, and social equity. 

Confronting the challenges of a new century will require a purposeful refocusing of the 
nation’s education system into a more hands-on, interdisciplinary learning experience. 
Principles of sustainability can be used as a catalyst for innovation and restructuring of edu- 
cational institutions, curricula, and teacher training efforts. 

POLICY RECOMMENDATION 1 




Young people make up 20 
percmt of the population, 

. but 100 percent of the future. 

'■ % Richard Riley, Secretary 
U;S. Department of 
••••’ " Education 



Formal Education Reform 

Encourage changes in the formal education system to help all students 
(kindergarten through higher education), educators, and education administra- 
tors learn about the environment, the economy, and social equity as they relate 
td'all academic disciplines and to their daily lives. 



Four actions are proposed to implement this recommendation: 

• defining the essential learnings and skills needed for understanding sustainability, 

• emphasizing interdisciplinary learning and systems-oriented thinking, 

• expanding pre-service and in-service professional training for teachers, and 

• having educational institutions serve as models for sustainability in their communities. 
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Defining Essential Learnings 

Action 1 . Parents and representatives from states, schools, educational 
organizations, community groups, businesses, and other education stakeholders 
should identify the essential skills and knowledge that all students should have at 
specified benchmark grades for a basic understanding of the interrelationships 
among environmental, economic, and social equity issues. This could serve as a 
model for states and communities to use in setting their own requirements for 
academic performance. 



Education is not the . j " > 
filling of a bucket but ; 
the lighting of a fire. A^jj 

— William Butler Yeats 



A Nation at Risk, a 1983 report commissioned by the U.S. Department 
of Education and authored by the National Commission on Excellence 
in Education, galvanized the country with its findings on the inadequa- 
cy of public schools in preparing the nation’s youth. The report led 
many state and local leaders to make school reform a top priority; it 
also spurred bipartisan support to enact Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act (P.L. 103-227). This 1994 law aimed at improving the quality of 
learning and teaching in the classroom and workplace. Its principles 
include high expectations for all students; full participation by parents, educators, and 
communities; quality teaching; increased graduation rates; effective use of technology in 
learning; adult literacy and lifelong learning; safe and drug-free schools; and hands-on, 
experiential learning. 



These principles are compatible with educating for sustainability. Educating students for high 
standards in basic skills across the curriculum will enable them to participate productively as 
members of the community and the workforce. Continuing educational opportunities through- 
out people’s lives, both in formal and nonformal learning situations, will enable them to adapt 
to changing economic conditions and respond to the need for environmental protection. 
Building knowledge of the interdependence among economic prosperity, environmental 
protection, and social equity will help citizens understand, communicate, and participate in 
the decisions that affect their lives. 



This reorientation to an integrated, interdisciplinary approach will succeed only if standards 
are established to ensure that sustainability education achieves high levels of quality and 
performance. Standards have been set for disciplines such as math, science, and geography. 
Additionally, educators have long recognized the need for a set of standards for environmental 
education. Organizations and businesses that fund environmental education projects also have 
called for a set of widely accepted materials standards that could be used in curriculum 
selection. To date, 19 states have adopted legislation mandating environmental education and 
33 have enacted formal guidelines. Without a peer-reviewed framework of essential standards, 
however, implementation and evaluation of programs will be difficult. Education for 
sustainability requires connections to be made across all the standards and that environmental, 
equity, and economic issues be a part of each discipline. 
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Various organizations have focused on developing a set of consensus standards for 
environmental education. 

• Environmental Education Standards. In 1990, the National Science Teachers 
Association adopted a set of general “criteria for excellence in environmental 
education.” More recently, the North American Association for Environmental 
Education has been collaborating with the World Resources Institute and members of 
the Public Linkage, Dialogue, and Education Task Force (PLTF) to develop a set of 
learning standards for environmental education that can be used at the state level, by 
school districts, or by individual schools as guidelines for curriculum benchmarks at 
various grade levels. These standards cover such areas as the importance of ecologi- 
cal and sociopolitical knowledge, appreciation of the interdependence of all life 
forms, concern for human impacts, problem-solving skills, knowledge of citizen 
action strategies, and respect for different perspectives and values. The standards 
development process involves opportunities for review, application to the National 
Education Goals Panel for certification, and dissemination to curriculum teams that 
are drafting statewide learning standards. 

Educators — working in partnership with communities, businesses, and other stakeholders — 
can make education for sustainability a reality. Specifically, for various levels of formal 
education, they can define the skills and knowledge students will need in order to understand 
how various human actions affect the environment, economy, and equity. 

Students who meet performance standards on the principles of sustainability will be better 
prepared for emerging job opportunities in a global and dynamic economy. They also will be 
better prepared to become responsible citizens. Defining standards for a core of basic knowl- 
edge about sustainability will accelerate the infusion of these concepts throughout the nation’s 
educational system. The standards also can serve as a resource for media strategies and other 
venues for nonformal education about sustainability. 

Many states have already begun to address the changes needed to ensure that an informed 
citizenry has the awareness, understanding, behavior and skills necessary for a sustainable 
future. 



• New Jersey Environmental Education Plan of Action. In New Jersey, legislation 
was passed in 1996 to create a permanent Environmental Education Commission to 
implement a Plan of Action which addresses the basic principles of sustainability. 

All citizens of New Jersey are responsible for gaining the knowledge, attitudes and 
values, skills and behaviors that ensure sustainability for future generations. New 
Jersey hopes to accomplish this through many venues and — in particular — by 
establishing a New Jersey Environmental Education Network, a New Jersey Global 
Forum, and an annual Environmental Education/Earth Week celebration. This Plan of 
Action has been acclaimed by leaders in the field of environmental education as a 
template for living in the Western Hemisphere. 
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Friends of the Future 

Sixth through 12th grade students from the St. Frencis of Assisi School in Louisville, 
Kentucky, have created a voice for themselves and other youth in the state by forming 
Friends of the Future (FoF). With their teacher, Sheila Yule — who, according to one 
student, pulls everything together and is the core of the group” — Friends of the 
Future members have set an ambitious local, state, and international agenda. 

* Locally, they are examining what they can do as individuals and as a group to 
protect and enhance the environment and their community. Students regularly 
conduct environmental testing and have alerted the city council to a variety of 
water quality problems in their community; in fact, they have helped prompt 
legislative changes to address the situation. 

•Across the state, FoF members are working in partnership with a consortium of 
schools and universities, state agencies, and students from other 
environmental groups to develop strategies to better organize and incorporate 
environmental and sustainable development education into the Kentucky 
school curriculum. 

• FoF’s international mission is to raise a wareness of the United Nations ’ Agenda 
21 and of the role youth need to play in the discussion on sustainable 
development. With the sponsorship and support of the U.N. Environment 
Programme, FoF published the book We Got the Whole World in Our Hands: 
A Youth Interpretation of Agenda 21, which documents the proceedings of the 
1992 U.N. Conference on Environment and Development. 1 The book puts 
Agenda 21 into simple language — easy for younger readers to understand. 
The students presented their version at the National Earth Summit in Louisville 
in May 1993. 
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Emphasizing Interdisciplinary Learning 

Action 2. State officials, school administrators, and other educators and 
stakeholders should continue to support education reform; emphasize systems 
thinking and interdisciplinary approaches; and pursue experiential, hands-on learning 
at all levels, from elementary and secondary schools to universities, colleges, 
community colleges, and technical schools. 

Equipping today’s students for tomorrow’s decisions means that 
educators must promote long-term thinking and planning in 
conjunction with interdisciplinary, systemic learning. This shift 
will require new methods of teaching as well as new curriculum 
content. It will require that educators work with communities, 
businesses, and organizations to develop materials that expose 
students to local, national, and global issues. It means ensuring 
that issues and ideas from a variety of cultures and disciplines 
are represented in the classroom. Building a knowledge of the 
interdependence among economic prosperity, environmental 
protection, and social equity will help students become responsi- 
ble citizens and understand, communicate, and participate in the 
decisions that affect their lives. 

The time is ripe for making education for sustainability — and its requisite interdisciplinary 
approach — a focal point of reinvention efforts in educational institutions. There are already 
groups, locally and abroad, that are leading the way: 

• Through Goals 2000, the U.S. Department of Education is supporting state and local 
restructuring efforts. 

• Countries around the world, including Canada and the United Kingdom, are using 
sustainability concepts to help guide their educational programs. 

If the nation’s elementary, secondary, and higher education schools are to infuse sustainability 
concepts into their curricula and offer separate courses in issues related to sustainability, 
universities and colleges will need to take the lead in reorienting education’s approach from 
compartmentalization to integration. 

More courses that support interdisciplinary approaches need to be offered and existing 
courses need to be refocused to include sustainability topics. 

• Sustainability in the Curriculum. The Kellogg School at Northwestern University 
sponsors an elective course that involves a spring-break trip to Costa Rica to research 
such initiatives as the ecotourisra industry and paper production from the waste 
products of banana processing. The Crouse School of Management at Syracuse 
University has a mandatory course focusing on what business students need to know 
about the environment and sustainability; it also offers courses on land development 
law and environmental law as part of the business school curriculum. 



Education for sustainability 
will . . . connect disciplines as 
well as disparate parts of the 
personality: intellect, hands, 
and heart. 

\ ’ • t : * , 

— David Orr, Chair 
V. , Environmental Studies 
Oberlin College 
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Widener University offers a Sustainability and the Law course which has three 
themes: the role of law in achieving sustainability, sustainability as a basis for evalu- 
ating laws, and the potential effectiveness of different types of legal instruments in 
achieving sustainability. The course materials, which include an interdisciplinary bib- 
liography, focus on topics including fisheries; business and manufacturing; biodiver- 
sity and climate; international, national, and local communities; and consumption and 
population. 

Additionally, a wide variety of university programs focusing on sustainability and 

interdisciplinary study opportunities are emerging across the nation. 

• Columbian International Center. This graduate studies program of the American 
Institute for Urban and Regional Affairs in Washington, D.C., is accredited to offer 
the first master s and scholar-practitioner doctorate degrees in sustainable develop- 
ment. Both degrees are in accordance with requirements established by the World 
Council on Sustainable Development. These programs (1) are interdisciplinary; (2) 
incorporate a global awareness of social, economic, technological, and environmental 
change and the resulting impacts on society; (3) foster integration of theory, research, 
and professional practice; and (4) require effective teamwork, cooperation, manage- ' 
ment, and leadership. The degree programs are an international, off-campus curricu- 
lum for practicing professionals. 

• Center for Sustainable Technology. The Georgia Institute of Technology’s Center 
for Sustainable Technology was created in collaboration with the World Engineering 
Partnership for Sustainable Development. This partnership was itself established in 
1992 to unify the global engineering community to implement sustainable develop- 
ment initiatives. Recently, the center was awarded a $925,000 grant by the General 
Electric Foundation; it will use the grant to develop an educational program in sus- 
tainable development and technology that cuts across all engineering disciplines. 



•The Randolph G. Pack Environmental Institute. In 1996, The SUNY College of 
Environmental Science and Forestry launched the Randolph G. Pack Environmental 
Institute to promote the philosophy of sustainable development. The Institute focuses 
on such topics as democratic processes, environmental decision making, public par- 
ticipation, environmental equity, and sustainable development. Interest in these areas 
will be promoted through research and service activity in community, state, national, 
and international venues. 

• The University of Louisville Institute for the Environment and Sustainable 
Development (IESD). IESD was established to promote multidisciplinary analysis 
and research on the needs, causes, and consequences of development. It seeks to 
expand knowledge on the environment and economic development while providing 
an effective interface between scientific inquiry and the policy-making process. 
Conferences, such as a series held in 1995 on promoting sustainable communities, are 
part of IESD efforts to educate and engage the public in a dialogue on sustainability. 
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• Institute for a Sustainable Environment. In 1994, the University of Oregon 
chartered its Institute for a Sustainable Environment, which is particularly interested 
in encouraging cross-disciplinary environmental research, education, and public ser- 
vice. The institute is also focused on working with the community on sustainability 
projects. Recent collaborations include Oregon Benchmarks, Quality of Life 
Indicators for Coos County, and a sustainable forestry plan for 64,000 acres of forest 
land of the Caquelle Native American Tribe. 

• Center for Sustainable Communities. This is one of three centers at the University 
of Washington’s Cascadia Community and Environment Institute. The institute’s 
emphasis is on interdisciplinary activity to address regional priorities while providing 
students with practical education and training experiences. The center seeks to 
transfer knowledge, experience, and services between the academic setting and com- 
munities through training, research, and direct involvement with students. The center 
is a source of information for many areas of sustainability from environmental design 
to sustainable building practices to community planning. 

• Tahoe Center for a Sustainable Future. This center is working in collaboration 
with a variety of partners including the University of California at Davis and the 
Sierra Nevada College, as well as teachers and business, environmental and 
community leaders to develop a sustainable development curriculum for the Tahoe- 
Truckee Region. The effort’s overall mission is to develop a model process for 
environmental education teachers and K-12 students that will focus on promoting a 

“Countries. ..could. . .establish 
national or regional centers of 
excellence in interdisciplinary 
research and education.. .Such 
centers could be universities...” 

— excerpted from Agenda 21 
UNCED 1990 
Rio de Janeiro 

a faculty member’s professional standing, fulfill publication requirements, or earn tenure. 
Consequently, the educational system is not responding as quickly to the need for information 
and research on sustainability. 

Elementary and secondary schools also need to work with other schools and communities to 
develop curriculum, deliver information, identify questions for research, and provide direct 
services to help solve community problems. Many elementary and secondary schools are 
already making progress in this area. For example, the Community High School 
Environmental Research and Field Studies Academy in Jupiter, Florida, incorporates 
sustainability concepts into classroom subjects, school activities, community service projects, 
and enterprise partnerships. This gives students an opportunity to share in decisions related to 
their school and community to define a more sustainable, equitable, and productive future. 



healthy environment and developing an adequate 
standard of living for all community members. 

To ensure that the momentum to develop programs on 
sustainability continues, universities need to work with 
federal, state, and local agencies to shift funding priorities 
toward interdisciplinary research. At present, fewer than two 
percent of federal funding to universities supports research 
related to environmental subjects, including the human causes 
of environmental change. 2 Too often, interdisciplinary 
research is regarded as “soft science” which does not advance 
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Although some educators believe that schools should impart only knowledge and skills, not 
foster changes in attitudes or actions, other educators contend that participation in real-world 
activities is an integral component of education. 3 Courses in citizenship, for example, some- 
times involve the development of action plans to resolve real-world environmental problems 
and the opportunity to implement those plans if students desire. The Global Rivers 
Environmental Education Network (GREEN) initiative is an educational program with a 
strong focus on real-world problems and community service. This program is helping 
empower students to take community action by providing the tools necessary to learn about 
the environmental, economic, and social conditions in their communities, as well as the 
global community. 

Community service can be a powerful educational tool. Taking young people out of the class- 
room has a long, successful tradition in environmental education. 

• Student Volunteers. Since 1957, the Student Conservation Association has 
encouraged more than 30,000 student volunteers to perform conservation work in 
national parks, national forests, national wildlife refuges, and other public lands. 

• Learning Through Service. In 1990, students at Oglala Lakota College on the Pine 
Ridge Native American Reservation in South Dakota surveyed their community for 
willingness to recycle. Based on the overwhelmingly positive response, the students 
pushed the district council to build a recycling center. 4 



Finally, the success of reform efforts will depend heavily on access to pre- and in-service 
training for educators and the development of new materials. Classroom learning can be 
greatly enhanced by knowledgeable educators who are supported by recent and accurate 
materials. Learning institutions can work collaboratively with organizations and businesses to 
develop materials for teaching and learning about sustainability. In fact, many organizations 
are already leading the way. 

• World Resources Institute (WRI). WRI’s Environmental Education Project has 
completed a series of teachers’ guides with comprehensive course work focusing on 
the global environment. Separate units include sustainable development; watershed 
pollution; oceans and coasts; energy, atmosphere, and climate; biodiversity; natural 
resource economics; population, poverty, and land degradation; and citizen action. 3 
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Saleem Ali 

To remain competitive in the global marketplace, our nation needs a workforce 
knowledgeable about the interdependence among environmental, economic, and social 
issues as well as the skills necessary to apply this knowledge to their everyday lives. It 
follows that an educated workforce needs to have access to programs, training, and 
curriculum that provide for interdisciplinary learning opportunities. Many schools are 
starting to recognize the benefits of interdisciplinary studies, and are working 
collaboratively with students to create their own programs of study. 

Saleem Ali worked with advisors at Tufts and Yale to pioneer his own interdisciplinary 
path of study. After completing a bachelor of science degree in chemistry and environ- 
mental studies at Tufts University, Saleem was accepted to a master’s program at the 
Yale School of Forestry and Environmental Studies. To buttress his environmental 
degrees and his interest in sustainable development, Saleem took a variety of courses 
including Industrial Ecology, Environmental Economics, Quantitative Methods in 
Decision Analysis, and Philosophy and Public Policy. 

But he knew that coursework alone was not enough: He needed to couple his academics 
with hands-on, experiential learning in order to gain a broader understanding of the 
interdependence of environmental, economic, and social issues in a global society. 
Saleem set out to gain experience in the business, nonprofit, and government sectors to 
broaden his understanding of how each one operated. He worked for the General 
Electric Company on international environmental protocols and environmental auditing; 
interned for a year for the British Parliament (House of Commons) in London conducting 
research on material for environmental debates; and worked at the Center for Rainforest 
Studies in Australia where he interviewed farmers, conducted analysis on water and soil 
samples, and prepared a research report on reforestation in the Lake Tinaroo Catchment. 

Sharing his knowledge with others is a top priority for Saleem. He has written about his 
interests and concerns in campus and local newspapers, including the Yale Herald and 
Tufts Daily. Plus, Saleem has lectured in Pakistani schools to promote awareness of 
environmental issues. In 1994, he was awarded the Marshall Hoshhauser Prize for “altru- 
istic community service. ” 

To Saleem Ali, these diverse activities and experiences just made sense. “In . order to be 
an effective environmental professional, it is essential to cover a broad disciplinary spec- 
trum because environmental issues tend to permeate all educational discourse from 
humanities to natural sciences. I am particularly interested in bringing my skills to work 
for the industrial sector because I feel a need to bridge the gap between the corporate 
sector and the environmental community. This partnership between the for-profit and 
nonprofit sectors, I believe, will be the most significant impetus to environmental reform 
in coming years.” 
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Classroom Outside the Classroom 

A group of windsurfers on the Huron River became concerned for their health when they 
emerged from the water with severe skin rashes. A few had also contracted Hepatitis A. 
The students turned to University of Michigan professors Dale Greiner and William Stapp 
for answers. The professors devised nine water quality tests and, over the next few 
months and in a variety of weather conditions, assisted the students in charting the qual- 
ity of the water. What they found was that after a heavy rain, there was a dangerously 
high fecal conform count — at 1,200 parts per million it was not considered safe for drink- 
ing, swimming, or fishing — caused by combined sewer overflow. The students told city 
officials of their findings and erected a sign to warn others of the potential dangers of 
entering the water after a storm. 

In 1986, students from 16 high schools near the Rouge River heard about the Huron 
River findings and decided to do the same analysis. They were shocked to find that their 
river’s fecal levels were even higher than in the Huron study, with counts ranging from 
15,000 to 20,000 parts per million. The students contacted city officials, who were able 
to attract financial support from the federal and state governments to build retention 
basins that would eliminate the sanitary waste from overflowing storm pipes. There are 
now more than 100 schools involved in monitoring the Rouge River. 

These events, and the concern for healthy water systems, launched the Global Rivers 
Environmental Education Network (GREEN), a nonprofit organization whose director, 
Keith Wheeler, also participates on the Public Linkage, Dialogue, and Education Task 
Force. Since 1989, GREEN has grown to include more than 140 nations. 

GREEN’S interdisciplinary approach to watershed analysis entails maintaining a log of 
scientific data and information, as well as looking at an area’s history and cataloguing its 
culture and economic status. The GREEN program also emphasizes that watersheds do 
not recognize human boundaries; and encourages communities, states, and nations to 
work together to preserve water quality. 

For example, high school students in Juarez, Mexico, conducted water quality tests at 
their school and discovered high levels of nitrate. Suspecting that the problem was 
caused by fertilizers seeping into community wells, the students made appeals to local 
authorities for action. Although their appeals were ignored, the students posted signs 
in the community. Public awareness of water quality issues increased — as did sales 
of bottled water. This project, which came to be known as Project del Rio, now has 24 
participating schools in Mexico and 36 in Texas and New Mexico. Student results are 
validated by local environmental businesses, and data are shared via a bilingual com- 
puter network. 

GREEN participants learn the importance of ensuring a clean and safe water supply for 
themselves, their families, and their communities. The problem-solving skills, knowledge, 
and understanding they achieve advance them as responsible citizens. 
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Expanding Professional Development 

Action 3. Colleges and universities should incorporate education about 
sustainability into pre-service training and in-service professional development for 
educators of all types, at all levels, and in all institutions. 

Educators are the best means for infusing sustainability into formal learning — but only if 
these educators have had relevant high-quality professional development before and during 
their tenure in the classroom. Professional development can bridge the gap between what 
educators know now and what they will need to know to prepare the nation’s youth for 
changes resulting from the global transition to sustainability. Educators continually need to 
learn new methods and techniques for transferring knowledge both inside and outside the 
classroom. The challenge is how to best deliver this training so it is widespread and promotes 
hands-on, interdisciplinary learning. 

Anecdotal evidence suggests that teachers do not feel adequately prepared to incorporate 
environmental education, multicultural perspectives, vocational relevance, and other 
educational demands that comprise elements of a sustainability curriculum — including 
stimulating, higher order creative skills — into their teaching. Difficulty in accessing different 
teaching materials are barriers. 

• Providing Materials and Access. Surveys in 1992 by the National Consortium for 
Environmental Education and Training revealed that teachers have difficulty 
finding what will help students. In response, the consortium produced a teachers’ 
manual, Getting Started ; a toolbox of information on workshops across the country 
for preparing teachers for environmental education; and EE-Link, a major source of 
K-12 teaching materials on the environment and sustainable development that can be 
accessed through sites on the Internet. 

Professional training for sustainability poses a number of challenges. For one thing, teachers 
in all subject areas will have to acquire some knowledge and understanding of the principles 
of sustainability. Adequate pre-service training will depend on institutions of higher education 
adding appropriate courses; in-service professional development presents the formidable 
challenge of retraining the 2.8 million teachers in the nation’s public and private K-12 
schools. 6 Meeting these challenges is an important step in our nation’s movement toward 
sustainability since educators impart the knowledge that the next generation of citizens, 
parents, and workers will use in their daily lives. 

Because it is a relatively new concept for teachers as well as students, education for 
sustainability needs to be incorporated into teacher pre-service and in-service education 
programs. Adequate funding through legislation or grants is essential for expanding 
pre-service and in-service training in sustainability. To ensure adequate financial support, 
partnerships among state departments of education, institutions of higher education, 
professional societies, and school districts are critical. Funding for developing, demonstrating, 
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and disseminating exemplary programs, especially for professors who educate pre-service 
teachers, could strongly influence the future of sustainability in the United States. Where state 
or federal funding is unavailable, the private sector can help meet the challenge. 

• Federal Support. Two federal agencies, the U.S. Department of Education and the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), have established programs that 
support professional development for teachers. The Department of Education, 
through its Dwight D. Eisenhower Professional Development Program, provides 
grant assistance to state and local education agencies, institutions of higher education, 
and nonprofit organizations to ensure that teachers and other staff and administrators 
have access to high-quality professional development. EPA, in addition to providing 
support to encourage students to pursue careers in mathematics, science, engineering, 
and other fields essential to environmental improvement, helps fund training for edu- 
cators on how to increase environmental literacy. Through the 1990 Environmental 
Education Act, EPA created a three-year partnership endeavor, the Environmental 
Education and Training Project, to fund educators who (1) need additional training, 

(2) provide education to underserved populations, and (3) work with adult learners. 

Teachers will need plenty of guidance at the outset, especially in measuring success. 
Educators, with the help of academics, non-governmental organizations, professional 
societies, and businesses, can take the lead in developing new materials on sustainability. 
Professional development, adequate teaching materials, and evaluations of success are all 
necessary prerequisites if educators are to meet the challenge of preparing students for a 
new era. 

Successful work in this area includes the following: 

• Requiring Environmental Education. Of the states that mandate environmental 
education, only two — Maryland and Wisconsin — also require pre-service training 
to prepare teachers for implementing that mandate. Besides including environmental 
education objectives in its pre-service teacher certification programs, Wisconsin also 
has a large in-service program in environmental education. Both of these Wisconsin- 
based programs have elicited strong support from students, teachers, and school 
administrators. 7 

• Environmental Literacy. The Tufts University Environmental Literacy Institute 
provides environmental literacy training to secondary school teachers and university 
faculty, helping them weave environmental themes into their courses. The institute 
exposes participants to current educational theory, teaching strategies, assessment 
techniques, and information retrieval methods. Its nine-day participatory learning 
course covers such topics as life-cycle assessment, design for environment, cost- 
benefit analysis, market-driven technological innovations, and responsible industry 
practices. The institute’s Global Partners Program promotes interdisciplinary 
research, information exchange, and international partnerships. By 1992, 70 faculty 
members from schools around the country, in fields ranging from medicine to the 
arts, had attended institute workshops. Today, these teachers and professors — 
whether they teach English or engineering — are incorporating environmental 
principles into their courses. 8 
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• Middle Schools. An EPA grant is supporting a two-week summer training institute 
for middle school teachers by the Columbia Education Center in Portland, Oregon. 
The center also will expand its program to establish environmental education demon- 
stration sites at public and private schools in five states. 

• Biodiversity Training. The Science Improvement Through Environmental Studies 
Program uses an investigative and problem-solving approach to study the ecological 
and social principles of biodiversity. Following summer training, qualified teachers 
are certified as state-level volunteer peer leaders to provide in-service programs for 
their colleagues. 



Teaching Teachers and Students About the Environment 

Despite the popular teaching slogan “think globally and act locally,” few high school 
students graduate with the ability to analyze and assess global environmental 
problems. A 1995 study sponsored by the Pew Charitable Trusts found that global top- 
ics such as population change, ocean pollution, temperate ecology, and land use — 
some of the most pressing problems facing society — were among the least 
common subjects addressed in environmental education classes and teacher training 
programs. 

Although many teachers would like to include global environmental studies in their 
courses, they are discouraged by a variety of barriers including the need for new 
information, the need for new ways to integrate information and materials into 
learning situations, and determining how to make global issues relevant to students. 
In addition, teachers worry about overwhelming students — either with the somber 
nature of the topics or as an addition to an already overcrowded school year. 

Most teacher training courses and curriculum materials offer little help. Training 
courses tend to focus on local and regional issues. Most materials are appropriate 
for elementary and middle schools, but not sufficiently challenging for high school use. 

Overcoming these obstacles is the goal of a recent partnership formed between 
the World Resources Institute (WRI) and the Global Network of Environmental 
Education Centers. By combining their respective strengths — teacher training and 
the production of top-quality curriculum materials — they hope to bolster the 
professional development of environmental educators nationwide and stimulate the 
infusion of global environmental studies into U.S. secondary schools. The plan is to 
develop model teacher training courses using WRI’s curriculum materials that link 
global environment and sustainable development issues with similar concerns. 
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Serving as Models of Sustainability 



Action 4. Schools, colleges, and universities should promote curriculum and 
community awareness about sustainable development and should follow sustainable 
practices in school and on campus. 



The university has all too often 
geared its research, teaching, and 
service to communities in ways 
that have little relationship to sus- 
tainability. We must change much 
of our thinking about how to walk 
softly upon the planet. To do this 
will require us to make fundamen- 
tal changes in the corporate cul- 
ture of the university. 



Educational institutions — from K-12 schools through 
colleges and universities — can and should serve as models 
for sustainability. As such, schools at all levels can be potent 
forces in educating the communities they serve while 
reducing their own operating costs and increasing their 
efficiency. For students, participating in a school’s 
conservation efforts is a form of hands-on, experiential 
learning. Various forms of community service that get 
students out of the classroom, literally or figuratively, can 
also serve as powerful educational tools. 



Bunyan Bryant, Professor j n February 1995, a workshop on the Principles of 

University of Michigan Sustainability in Higher Education was held in Essex, 

Massachusetts, under PLTF auspices. The workshop was 
sponsored by Second Nature, a nonprofit organization dedicated to education for sustainability, 
and the Secretariat of University Leaders for a Sustainable Future. One of the workshop’s 
major conclusions was that the operations of universities and colleges should be restructured 
so that they serve as models for sustainability: 



• The university is a microcosm of the larger community, and the manner in which it 
carries out its daily activities is an important demonstration of ways to achieve 
environmentally responsible living. By focusing on itself, the university can engage 
students in understanding the “institutional metabolism” of materials and activities. 
Students can be made aware of their “ecological address” and the impact of their 
attending school on the natural environment and the community, and they can be 
actively engaged in the practice of sustainable living. By using the campus as a 
laboratory, students learn to analyze complex multidisciplinary problems, develop 
real solutions and focus on their institution’s and their own behavior — skills that are 
critical for the realities of the 21st century. By “practicing what it preaches,” 
engaging in environmentally just and sustainable practices in its operations, 
purchasing and investments, higher education helps reinforce desired values and 
behaviors in all members of the academic community. Moreover, the annual buying 
and investment power of the nation’s institutions of higher learning — $120 billion in 
purchasing; $75 billion in endowment — makes them important players in creating 
market demand for environmentally just and sustainable goods and services and in 
supporting the local communities in which these institutions are located. 9 



Not only can institutions develop curricula that integrate sustainability concepts, they can also 
incorporate these concepts into a wide range of activities, including research projects, career 
counseling, administrative procedures, procurement practices, academic curricula, and other 
university services. 
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The results of practical research or model greening projects conducted at universities and 
colleges can be shared with the community and other school systems. For example: 

• Yale University. In response to recommendations made at the Campus Earth Summit, 
Yale switched from incandescent to fluorescent lighting, with projected 

savings of $3.5 million over the next 10 years. 

• University of Arizona. By modifying laboratory 
procedures in an introductory chemistry course to eliminate 
3,600 gallons of hazardous waste, savings of more than 
$12,000 in disposal costs were realized. 

• State University of New York. The Stony Brook branch 
of the University system instituted conservation measures 
for its heating and air conditioning systems that saved 1.53 
million gallons of fuel oil, worth over $1 million. 

• Benedict College. Energy-saving practices at Benedict College of Columbia, South 
Carolina, initially cost $28,900 but saved more than $91,400 during the first year. 

• University of California. The University of California at San Francisco uses 
co-generation to heat its medical center with recovered steam heat; the initial cost of 
$247,000 will be amortized quickly through annual savings of $87,000. 10 

• Brown and Tufts Universities. Brown University installed energy-efficient 
improvements through its Brown Is Green program; Tufts University did the same 
through its Tufts Clean! effort. 11 



Higher education institutions 
bear a profound moral 
responsibility to increase the 
awareness, knowledge, skills 
and values to create a just 
and sustainable future. 

— Tony Cortese, CEO 
Second Nature 



Primary and secondaiy schools can follow suit; in fact, some of the nation’s 80,000 primary and 
secondary schools have already made great strides. 
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• Chicago Public School System. In an era of tight funding the Chicago Public School 
System, in partnership with the Center for Neighborhood Technology, is planning a 
novel approach to use energy efficiency to generate savings and revenue. The city is in 
the process of developing a comprehensive energy and environmental evaluation of 
public school facilities and transportation systems. The results will be translated into 
better resource management, new investment strategies, and improved education 
opportunities for students. The plan is being developed under U.S. EPA’s Project XLC 
(“excellence and Leadership for Communities”). Project XLC assists communities in 
the use of creative approaches to attain greater environmental benefits. In this case, a 
provision of the Clean Air Act can provide “pollution credits” to schools, for reducing 
emissions through investments in energy efficiency. The schools can then sell some of 
the credits — currently worth $12,000 to $15,000 per ton reduced — to firms that are 
having difficulty meeting emissions standards. Students and faculty can be engaged in 
the effort by incorporating information about energy reduction into the curriculum and 
by helping develop new and innovative ways to reduce energy use and costs, system- 
wide. This effort builds on the 1991 American Association of School Administrators 
“Schoolhouse in the Red” study, which projected that energy management programs 
could cut utility bills 25 percent in the nation’s schools — or approximately $14 million 
a year for Chicago. The city schools there hope to serve as a model which can be 
replicated by other schools throughout the country. 
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•New York Healthy Schools Network. This network was created to bring 
together the perspectives of over 30 health, environment, education, and parent 
groups. The coalition motivated the State Board of Regents and Education 
Department to create an “environmental bill of rights” for schools. The bill 
encourages schools to serve as role models of environmental awareness and states 
that every child and school employee should have the right to have a safe school 
that uses its resources effectively. 

• Guidance Materials. Brochures, videos, and books like Blueprint for a Green School 
(by the Center for Environmental Education) are helping school administrators, 
teachers, maintenance staff, students, parents, and community leaders create 
environmentally safe and healthy school buildings. Blueprint for a Green School is a 
guide on how to tackle environmental safety issues and make practical, responsible 
decisions about the operation of school buildings and classrooms. 

Becoming a model of sustainability is consistent with higher education’s traditional mission 
of teaching, research, and service. Increasing awareness, knowledge, and technologies to 
create a sustainable future is a key responsibility of schools. Schools educate the leaders, 
managers, and visionaries of tomorrow. They train the teachers who educate children from 
kindergarten through high school, vocational schools, colleges, and universities. The school’s 
responsibility is to provide a quality education and a safe and healthy learning environment. 
Institutions of higher education can exert a strong influence on society by turning out literate 
citizens who have witnessed first hand the benefits of sustainability. 

Universities and schools nationwide should develop 10- and 20-year plans to make 
sustainability a central focus of their operations. Through their own experiences in becoming 
more sustainable, universities and schools can serve as catalysts for encouraging local 
communities to move toward a sustainable future. Following are some examples of successful 
sustainability efforts and experiments in academia. 

• Second Nature. Second Nature, a nonprofit organization dedicated to education for 
sustainability, targets its efforts at colleges, universities, and professional schools as 
the institutions responsible for educating future teachers, policy makers, and 
managers. Second Nature fosters partnerships such as the 17-member Environmental 
Technology Consortium of the Historically Black Colleges and Universities/Minority 
Institutions. Another partnership is the 11 -member Brazilian Consortium for 
Environmental Education and Research, composed of representatives from universities, 
government, industry, and non-governmental organizations. Finally, the Montana 
Consortium is a four-member group that includes three Native American tribal 
colleges and one four-year university. Second Nature provides guidance on how these 
groups can work together to incorporate sustainability into their day-to-day 
operations, curriculum, and research priorities; it works with these organizations to 
make them models of sustainability in their communities. 
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• The High School for Environmental Studies. State-of-the-art facilities that include 
a recycling center, roof garden, greenhouse, composting center, weather station, 
computerized research library, and million-dollar media center are a few of the 
innovations at the High School for Environmental Studies, a public school in New 
York City formed to foster environmental education in an urban setting. The school 
was established in 1991 by a partnership between the Surdna Foundation and the 
New York Board of Education. A highlight of the school’s curricula is its voluntary 
internship program that places students in an environmentally oriented organization 
for a full academic year. 

• University Leaders for a Sustainable Future. In 1990, the presidents, rectors, and 
vice chancellors of more than 200 member institutions in 40 nations formed a 
Secretariat of University Leaders for a Sustainable Future to promote university 
leadership for global environmental management and sustainable development. The 
secretariat supports universal environmental literacy, faculty development, socially 
and ecologically responsive research, ecologically sound institutional practices that 
minimize environmental impact, and expanded outreach through partnerships. 

• Eastern Kentucky University. Paper recycling is a common project on campuses, 
but Eastern Kentucky University has involved a new constituency: cattle. In a 
program developed by the agricultural department and the physical plant, paper 
destined for the recycling bin is collected and reused as bedding for the school’s 
cattle. When the bedding has been sufficiently soiled, it is reused as compost in the 
fields. According to the university’s Sierra Club advisor, Doug Hindman, more than 
30 tons of paper have been “recycled” by the cattle, reducing the amount of waste 
exported from the campus by two dump-truck loads. 
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Oberlin College 

“Colleges and universities are, for the most part, still educating the young for an 
industrial world. But in the much more crowded world of the 21st century those now in 
school must have the know how and know why to sharply reduce the amount of land, 
fossil energy, materials, and water thought necessary for human life. ” 

— David W. Orr, Professor and Chair, Department of Environmental Studies, 
Oberlin College. 

To answer the challenge of educating students for sustainability, Oberlin College is 
involving students and faculty, as well as outside consultants and stakeholders, in 
developing a 10,000 square foot, zero emissions Environmental Center. The facility will 
require the efficient use of recycled materials, ecological wastewater systems, solar 
energy, and ecological landscaping. 'We intend for the building to be a crossroads for 
interdisciplinary education, research, and action on the complex array of problems and 
opportunities facing humankind in the 21st century," says Orr. 

In conjunction with the Environmental Center project, Oberlin College offers an 
Ecological Design class. Students in the class meet with leading practitioners, ener- 
gy experts, and designers to share and develop ideas contributing to the building 
process. In the future, students will use the building as a living laboratory for discovery 
and learning. 
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Schools as Models of Sustainability 

Some 450 faculty, staff, and student delegates from all 50 states and six continents 
convened February 18-20, 1994, at the Campus Earth Summit at Yale University 
The delegates agreed that schools must promote sustainable development; they 
gathered their suggestions, input, and recommendations into the Blueprint for a 
Green Campus: The Campus Earth Summit Initiatives for Higher Education. 12 
The document describes ways to make sustainability a central focus of education 
programs and to provide community and regional fora to discuss sustainability. It is 
based on the principle that students, as multi-billion-dollar consumers of higher 
education’s services, have the power to demand more environmentally responsible 
campuses and curricula. 

The Blueprint’s 10 recommendations are as follows: 

• Integrate environmental knowledge into all relevant disciplines. 

• Improve undergraduate environmental studies course offerings. 

• Provide opportunities for students to study campus and local environmental 
issues. 

• Conduct a campus environmental audit. 

• Institute environmentally responsible purchasing policies. 

• Reduce campus waste. 

• Maximize energy efficiency. 

• Make environmental sustainability a top priority in campus land use, 
transportation, and building planning. 

• Establish a student environmental center. 

• Support students who seek environmentally responsible careers. 
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National Wildlife Federation Campus Ecology Program 

On Earth Day 1990, the National Wildlife Federation (NWF) launched the Campus 
Ecology program to help college and university students, staff, and faculty promote 
environmental education throughout their campuses and make campuses more sus- 
tainable. The program has involved over one-third of the institutes of higher learning in 
the United States. 

Campus Ecology’s mission is to establish environmentally sound practices on college 
campuses by promoting leadership and action within the campus community. Realizing 
the importance of diversity, Campus Ecology strives to include all peoples in working 
toward environmental solutions, and encourages joint campus and community projects. 
Campus Ecology recognizes the efforts of people who work on outstanding projects by 
documenting and publishing their accomplishments. 

The program has three main components which have led to its success. Action is the 
most essential component. It is necessary to act now for environmental challenges to be 
met. Coalition building is also necessary; this promotes leadership, and should be 
representative of the country’s diverse cultural heritage. Finally, continuity is crucial. 
Programs should be designed with a long-range goal in mind and be in existence long 
after students have graduated. 

Campus Ecology participants have access to many different resources and services. 
These include Ecodemia, a book highlighting how universities around the country have 
started to “green” their campuses and the benefits associated with this greening; project 
resource packets which provide an overview of issues and strategies on tackling these 
issues; one-on-one consultation; site visits; workshops; NWF campus environmental 
yearbook; newsletters; job bank; speaker’s bureau; case study clearinghouse; and a 
World Wide Web site. 
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The George Washington University: 

Becoming a Model for Sustainability 

In 1994, the U.S. EPA and The George Washington University (GW) signed a 
partnership agreement to work collaboratively to foster and enhance leadership and 
stewardship for environmental management and sustainability. GW is striving to 
become a model among institutions of higher learning by embodying a principled ethic 
for the environment and sustainability. This effort includes its education and training 
programs; research; healthcare, and other services; management of its built and 
natural campus environments, and other functions. This holistic approach implies that 
GW is in a ‘‘...perpetual state of becoming sustainable. ” 

GW has developed a “living” strategic plan which serves as its dynamic roadmap to a 
sustainable future. The planning process involved the participation of internal stakeholders, 
including students, faculty, staff, and administrators. External stakeholders also participat- 
ed — including representatives of the neighborhoods around its campuses, vendors and 
contractors, local, state, and federal government agencies, and other parties. University 
President Stephen Joel Trachtenberg signed and committed the plan to action on Earth 
Day 1995. The comprehensive plan is available to other interested schools via the National 
Environmental Information Resources Center at http://www.gwu.edu/~greenu/. 

As an outcome of initial planning efforts, and to institutionalize what began as a volunteer- 
driven initiative, President Trachtenberg also chartered, funded, and staffed an “Institute for 
the Environment.” With a University-provided base operating budget of about $150K/year 
(FY95), the Institute’s mission is to facilitate and coordinate sustainability initiatives across 
all operating units of the University. Volunteerism continues to be a vital force in achieving 
the objectives of GW’s plan. Rosemary Sokas, M.D., directs the Institute and its paid staff 
and volunteers, on a part-time basis. She brings a unique perspective to the job — as a 
faculty member who actively practices international occupational and environmental 
medicine. Says Dr. Sokas: “GW has already made healthy returns on its investments.” 
Trachtenberg’s response:”... investing for sustainability is just plain good business.” 

Enrolling a diverse population of students from all 50 states and more than 120 countries, 
GW is the largest institution of higher learning in the nation’s capital. At its main campus, 
the GW community of faculty, staff, students, and on-site contractors numbers more than 
30,000. GW is the largest private sector employer in the District of Columbia, with a 
regional economic impact estimated at $1.6 billion annually. Its academic, research, and 
health care activities extend into over 100 countries. The scale and scope of these 
activities reflects a remarkable capability and an enormous capacity to drive wide- 
spread, positive change for sustainability. This ranges from the national and international 
influence of its more than 150,000 living alumni, to the leverage it exerts in the marketplace 
when specifying and procuring environmentally preferable goods and services from the 
26,000 vendors it uses each year. 

GW is working with colleges and universities; business and industry; federal, state, and 
local government agencies; and other organizations to form strategic alliances, advance 
mutual objectives, and achieve common goals fora sustainable future.The alliances are 
operating at four levels of communities: local, regional, national, and international. 
Opportunities which build the intellectual capacity for a sustainable future, fuel the 
economy, create new jobs, advance social equity, and enhance public and environmental 
health and wellness are among the results. 
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CHAPTER 4 

IN THE COMMUNITY; ENCOURAGING 
NONFORMAL LEARNING 

I f sustainability is to become a reality, educational strategies must reach people of all 
ages — as citizens of the world and of the United States, as residents of a community, as 
members of the nation’s workforce, as individual consumers — at all phases of their lives. 
Fostering such opportunities for lifelong learning means that the transition to sustainable 
development can begin today rather than with the next generation. 



Museums, zoos, libraries, extension programs, the media, the 
workplace, and community organizations are just a few venues ' 
for providing lifelong learning opportunities. These nonformal 
educational settings can expand awareness and put sustainabili- 
ty concepts in a familiar context. To be most effective in doing 
so, nonformal educational institutions should expand their 
relationships with formal educators to identify those areas in 
which schools are inadequately preparing students and to help 
fill those gaps and develop appropriate materials. 

Several sources of nonformal education deserve special 
consideration: 



Until sustainability becomes 
a public philosophy, 
conscious or unconscious, it 
will not become a reality in 
our country. 

— Olin M. Ivey, 

Executive Director 
Georgia Environmental 
Organization, Inc. 



• Because Americans obtain most of their news and information from the print and 
broadcast media, a key strategy in nonformal education is to foster public 
awareness of sustainability via television, computers, newspapers, and magazines. 
Information on sustainability must be communicated through these media in 
appropriate and accessible formats. 

• Work-based learning is another avenue for equipping adults with the knowledge and 
skills they need in a fast-changing world. School-to-work opportunities and retraining 
programs for dislocated workers will become increasingly important as the economy 
shifts to more efficient enterprises and sustainable practices. 

» Also in light of these shifts and changes, communities will be instrumental in 
coordinating sustainability concepts and including them as part of community 
outreach and participation plans. 
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POLICY RECOMMENDATION 2 



Nonformal Education and Outreach 



Encourage nonformal access to information on, and opportunities to learn and 
make informed decisions about, sustainability as it relates to citizens’ personal, 
work, and community lives. .. . 



71 



Five actions are suggested for implementing this recommendation: 



° encourage lifelong learning. 



° raise public awareness, 



° provide outreach, 



° expand community “visioning/’ and 
° foster workforce training. 
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“ We will find neither national: pumospliiow 

of economic progress, in anendlesstamassingpfworTdlygoods. We cannot ;measureimm0 
national spirit by the Dow Jones‘^y^M^^r^r:nanipml achievement by the gross nqtwn^ 
al product. For the grossnationqlpfqauct includesairpollution and advertising for 
cigarettes, ani ambulances ^ counts special locks -for^^p 
our doors, arid jails for The' gross national product includes^* 
the destruction of the redwoods, and tj^fdeath of Lake Superior. It grows with the 
production of napalm and missiles and nuclear warheads ... It includes Whitman’s fifle 
and Speck’s knife, and the broadcasting of television program which glorify violence to 
sell goods to our country.” ■ _ . . ~.:K // .. 



“ And if the gross national product includes all this, there is much that it does not 
comprehend. It does not allow for the health of our families, the quality of their 
education or the joy of their play. It is indifferent to the decency of our factories and the 
safety of our streets alike. It does not include the beauty of our poetry or the strength of 
our marriages, the intelligence of our public debate or the integrity of public officials . . . 
the gross national product measures neither our wit nor our courage, neither our 
wisdom nor our learning, neither our compassion nor our devotion to our country. It 
measures everything, in short, except that which makes life worthwhile; and it can tell 
us everything about America — except whether we are proud to be Americans. ” 



— from a speech given by Robert F. Kennedy 
1968 Presidential campaign 
University of Kansas 
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Encouraging Lifelong Learning 

Action 1: Nonformal educators should encourage lifelong learning about 
sustainability through adult education programs, community and civic organizations, 
and nonformal education programs — such as those sponsored by museums, zoos, 
nature centers, and 4-H clubs — so that individual can make well-informed 
decisions. 

Studies show that in early childhood — from birth to age six — the 
home is the primary educational influence. Between ages seven and 
12, the role of the home diminishes while that of the school and — 
to a lesser extent — the community, church, and media increases. 

The influence of the home continues to lessen, and that of the 
school grows, during the teen years. In the individual’s next decade, 
however, the school’s impact drops dramatically, and that of the 
community increases proportionately. The greatest influences during 
the adult years are the community, church, and home, in that order. 

Interest groups remain relatively constant as an influence through- 
out one’s life, beginning at about age seven. 1 

Most adults received limited information directly related to sustainability during their formal 
schooling. Through the U.S. educational system, many students do not develop an under- 
standing of the interconnections among economic, environmental, and equity issues. More 
than three-fourths of U.S. citizens do not obtain a college degree, and even those who do 
graduate from college lack an understanding of sustainability. 2 In other words, for the vast 
majority of Americans, knowledge of sustainability will have to be obtained during their adult 
years. Continuing education programs in local communities and educational opportunities 
offered by the media, civic organizations, clubs such as the 4-H, nonprofit organizations such 
as the YWCA and YMCA, and informal venues such as museums and churches are needed to 
fill the gap and equip adults with the knowledge and skills required for committed and 
effective action. 

The challenge for nonformal education is to find ways to reach a voluntary, “noncaptive,” 
adult audience. Motivations of adult learners range from the opportunity to socialize to 
mental stimulation, personal growth, and professional advancement. The challenge is to 
harness some or all of these incentives to stimulate interest in educational experiences related 
to sustainability. 

For some aspects of environmental education, the challenge of attracting adult learners is not 
a difficult one. Outings offered by environmental organizations such as the Sierra Club, The 
Nature Conservancy, and the Audubon Society often contain instruction in natural history and 
attract intensely interested learners. Interpretive programs offered in national parks are 
drawing participants at a faster rate than park visitation overall. 3 Interest in this area is also 
indicated by the explosive growth of ecotourist excursions led by naturalists. 

Although these programs are growing in popularity, a new challenge is emerging — how can 
these programs help adult learners link environmental education experiences to their everyday 
lives? Extension offices and conservation districts offer one avenue for widening participation. 
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In recent years, the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Cooperative Extension Service has 
boosted its efforts to create an environmentally literate citizenry, targeting a broader audience 
than their traditional farm clientele. 

Other avenues are continuing education classes offered by community colleges and school 
districts. The nation’s 1,200 accredited community colleges represent the fastest growing type 
of educational institutions in the United States. Since they are well-connected to local 
businesses, community colleges are ideally suited to serve as catalysts for sustainability. 

Nonformal educational organizations should work closely with educators to identify areas in 
which schools traditionally have not prepared students adequately. Once these opportunities 
are identified, nonformal educators can develop materials and work with formal educators to 
determine possibilities for partnership. In this way, nonformal education can complement 
classroom teaching. 

Examples of successful nonformal sustainability education efforts follow. 

• EARTHWATCH: A Model for Lifelong Education for Sustainability. Founded in 
1972, EARTHWATCH has become a model for global education for sustainable 
development. To date, 40,000 citizen volunteers have served in EARTHWATCH’s 
EarthCorps program, which has funded 2,000 expeditions to 120 countries. The 
majority of these volunteers are business and professional members of EARTH- 
WATCH; and the remaining 25 percent are teachers and students preparing for 
careers in the arts and sciences. The program is intergenerational and interdisciplinary 
in design, and involves citizens from 30 countries each year, who share costs and 
contribute skills to protect heritage, biodiversity, public health, and treasured habitats 
worldwide. Partnerships with corporations, foundations, universities, and U.N. and 
government agencies produce on-line education for sustainability. 

• YWCA: Education for Global Responsibility. Education for Global Responsibility 
is a program for educating YWCA members, volunteers, staff, and the community 
about the causes of global poverty and how it affects particularly women. With 
support from the U.S. Agency for International Development, the YWCA has held 
international conferences and workshops on women’s sustainable economic develop- 
ment. Participants have included local and national leaders from the United States, 
Africa, Asia, Latin America, and the Caribbean. The purpose is to develop a cadre of 
consultants on women’s sustainable economic development issues who will work to 
educate others in their communities and networks. 

• Course in Sustainability for Community Leaders. A land-use course designed in 
1994 by the Rome Teacher Resource Center in Rome, New York, was targeted at key 
community representatives and interested groups. “Open Space: Defining-Assessing- 
Deciding” stressed the profound impact of current decisions on community open 
space in the future. Participants included representatives from the community’s 
education, business, industry, local government, and special-interest sectors. The 
course reached local community organizations not usually targeted by environmental 
education programs. 
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• The Presidio Institute. The Presidio Institute now being formed in the San Francisco 
Bay Area will help businesses, citizen organizations, and governments promote 
sustainable economic development that incorporates environmental protection and 
social equity. Located at a former military base, the institute will — under National 
Park Service auspices — be converted into a laboratory to explore policies, practices, 
and technologies to enhance sustainability worldwide. The institute will work in 
partnership with various area resources, including Stanford University, three 
University of California campuses, many national laboratories and private research 
facilities, and Silicon Valley organizations. It will focus on both critically needed 
programs for today’s leaders as well as on longer range research aimed at solutions 
for tomorrow. The institute’s overall goal is to balance the demands of economic 
health, environmental quality, and social fairness in order to offer solutions to the 
problems of the present without depriving future generations of opportunities to 
meet their needs. 



Community in the Classroom 

To initiate local business ventures, create employment, market craft products, or staff 
a day care center, people need guidance, support, ideas — and education. Thus, to 
promote the development of their local business ventures, Appalachian communities 
created the Community in the Classroom project. This program takes a community- 
based, participatory approach to educating citizens by integrating 
education into community development activities. Components of the program include 
a series of six workshops aimed at building knowledge, skills, and leadership abilities 
of staff and volunteers. A series of special projects have also been 
developed to focus on particular community needs. Finally, a process of program 
reflection and development, designed to integrate literacy education with other 
community empowerment activities, has been initiated. 

Projects initiated by the participating communities include an effort by the Mountain 
Women’s Exchange, which aims to bring GED graduates to volunteer in an adult 
education program. The Dungannon Development Commission is developing an 
adult education program for members who are rehabilitating housing and who want 
to develop reading and math skills related to their work. The Whitley County 
Communities for Children’s staff is creating a curriculum for employment which 
targets unemployed mothers receiving government aid. The Big Creek People in 
Action are developing a literacy and adult education program in an area isolated 
from any nearby communities. Finally, the Lonsdale Improvement Organization is 
writing a housing survey and brochure about its community as a part of the group’s 
neighborhood revitalization and development efforts. 
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Sustainability Education Center of the 
American Forum for Global Education. 

In order to prepare today’s youth to be responsible citizens in an interdependent world, 
the American Forum for Global Education created the Sustainability Education Center to 
integrate environmental, economic, and social equity issues in the local community with 
those in the global community. The center’s mission is to develop teacher education and 
professional development programs as well as programs at the local, national, and 
international levels that promote lifelong learning about sustainability. Some of the 
center’s projects include the following: 

• • • Sustainability Education for Educators (SEE). This project works with 

educators from diverse schools throughout New York City in the fields of 
science, math, government, U.S. history, business, social studies, and the 
humanities. Through a series of professional development seminars and 
project retreats, SEE educates teachers on sustainability concepts. 
Participants learn through debate, discussion, modeling, role playing, and 
problem solving — all techniques that can be transferred to the classroom. 
After the pilot program in New York City is complete, the center hopes the 
SEE project will serve as a model for communities and schools all around 
the country. 

••• Civil and Sustainable Society. Another center project is a curriculum training 
module, which includes a facilitator’s guide, a participant’s guide, and an 
evaluation component, created for the YWCA to motivate participants to 
work toward a civil and sustainable society. The curriculum will be presented 
as a series of case studies of community sustainable development initiatives 
across the country. 

• • • School for a Change. The School for a Change program will initiate a 

partnership among a sustainable community project, a pilot school within its 
community, and the American Forum for Global Education. The primary 
focus of the project is to develop leadership and organizational training for 
teachers and students to solve problems in the community and develop 
collaborative partnerships between schools and community. 

By helping facilitate dialogues, projects, and activities between schools and 
communities, the Sustainability Education Center is promoting broader participation, 
understanding, and linkage between these entities regarding each other. 
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National 4-H Council 

The mission of the National 4-H Council is to build partnerships for community youth 
development that value and involve youth in solving issues critical to their lives, their 
families and society. The Council is implementing a hands-on environmental steward- 
ship program which encourages partnerships to be built between young people and 
trainers at local, county, or state levels. 

The National 4-H Council is also involved in a program — A Future for Me — with six 
West Virginia University County Extension Offices and local school systems to 
encourage career education and preparation for local students. The program works 
with high school guidance counselors to help students explore different career 
opportunities and develop an understanding of the skills needed in today’s workforce. 
Training is provided on a weekly basis during the school day. Students are educated 
on decision making, interview skills, resume writing, career options, personal interest 
assessments, self-exploration, prerequisite job skills and credentials, and goal 
planning. All counties involved in this training cited an increase in student planning for 
postsecondary education as a result of the effort. 

The Council also supports a work study program in which a local store sponsors a 
student, providing him or her with employment and a scholarship to the college of his 
or her choice. Under this program, Williamina Keegan worked part time at the Saratoga 
Springs Shop and Save. She gained valuable experience in her future major, business 
management in the food industry, and later attended Cornell University. “This work 
study program has encouraged me to go on and pursue a career in business 
management. I realize that I am one of the first students to participate in this program, 
and I am encouraged by myself and my mentors to achieve my goals and to set an 
example for anyone else who might want to participate. I am extremely happy with the 
program, and I hope that anyone else who is interested does try. ” 
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Four Corners School 

Imagine exploring pristine ruins, rafting through incredible geological formations, 
hiking magnificent plateaus, and mastering crafts with Native American artists. 
Located in Utah, Four Corners School offers this five-day “ ed-venture ” vacation as 
well as many other educational programs on environment, culture, and 
sustainability in the Southwest. 

Since 1984, the school has been dedicated to educating people of all ages and back- 
grounds about the need to preserve the natural and cultural treasures primarily in the 
Southwest, and also around the world. The school provides scholarships to teachers 
so that environmental education may be presented throughout schools, and offers 
accredited courses that can be transferred for use in undergraduate and graduate edu- 
cational institutions. 

Currently, Four Corners School is involved in a three-year project aimed at creating a 
better understanding of Native American cultures. Part of the project involves a travel- 
ing fine arts exhibit developed by Navajo children that will be featured at the Denver 
Art Museum, in Denver public schools, and in the Navajo Nation. Many 
travelers who have visited reservations through Four Corners School reflect that, “the 
best part of the trip was meeting the Navajo and Hopi people . . . [there was] a feeling 
of harmony and oneness with nature that permeated every aspect of living.” 

In 1994, the Four Corners School was recognized by the Utah Society of 
Environmental Education with a program award for its preservation work on the 
Colorado Plateau. Four Corners developed a public-private partnership, the Colorado 
Plateau Research Group, to assess research and service needs to 
manage the Plateau. The school is also collaborating with the Southern Utah 
Wilderness Alliance to develop wilderness advocacy training in the wildlands of south- 
ern Utah. 

By emphasizing that learning about sustainability is a lifelong as well as an 
intergenerational and cultural endeavor, the Four Corners School is providing 
opportunities for students of all ages to explore sustainability in action at a hands-on, 
grassroots level. 
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Raising Public Awareness 

Action 2: Media strategists and sustainable development experts should develop an 
integrated approach for raising public awareness of and support for sustainability 
goals, conveying information on indicators of sustainable development, and 
encouraging people to adopt sustainable decision making in their daily lives. 

Raising public awareness is central to any plan to move the nation toward sustainability. If 
citizens are to reverse such negative trends as urban sprawl, loss of biodiversity, and 
decreasing voter turnout, they must understand the issues and have accurate and accessible 
information. In general, people rely on the mass media for their news and information. A 
1995 Roper poll found that 72 percent of survey respondents obtained most of their news and 
information from television, 38 percent from newspapers, 18 percent from radio, and eight 
percent from magazines. 4 The fact that Americans rely so heavily on print and broadcast 
media underscores the importance of supplying information on sustainability that is accurate, 
easily understood, and readily applied to everyday life. 

Polls disagree on Americans’ overall understanding of the concept of sustainability. On the 
one hand, a 1995 national survey of 1,036 adults conducted by pollster Paul H. Ray to 
determine Americans’ attitudes toward sustainability revealed that a strong majority — 61 
percent — favored sustainability. Further, a majority agreed that they would be willing to pay 
10 percent more for consumer goods and 20 cents more per gallon for gasoline if they were 
sure it would help the environment. 5 Ray concluded that American citizens are aware of the 
concept of sustainability and agree with it. It should be noted, however, that a sizable 
minority (40 percent), were against sustainability or unsure about what it is and its benefits. 

On the other hand, a pair of 1995 Roper surveys tested Americans’ “green point average.” 
These environmental quizzes revealed that the average adult and teenager could answer 
fewer than four out of 10 questions correctly. The average adult score was 33 out of a 
possible 100 points; teens scored 31 out of 100 points. 6 Moreover, the Roper surveys 
indicated that the majority of respondents believed that the only actions they can take to 
improve the environment are those related to litter and indoor air pollution. Sixty-one 
percent believed that large companies are responsible for causing the nation’s environmental 
problems and should be the ones to implement solutions, failing to take into account pollution 
from individual sources such as automobiles and lawn mowers. 7 

The conclusion to be drawn from these findings is that a substantial minority of Americans 
need more information about sustainability — what it is and what they can do to live more 
sustainably. Even those citizens who don’t need to be convinced that long-term development 
problems exist do need information showing how their actions can affect sustainable 
development. They also need information and ideas, presented through the popular broadcast 
and print media, about practical things they can do that have a positive effect on sustainable 
development. For many people, the desire to change is not the issue; they are ready to change 
their behavior but need the guidance and mechanisms to do so. 
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A media campaign on nationally and regionally relevant issues should be used as a vehicle to 
raise awareness about sustainability. This campaign could feature and publicize easily 
understood benchmarks of sustainable development. People have become familiar with 
national numeric measures of the economy, such as the gross domestic product, inflation rate, 
and unemployment index, as well as such indicators of environmental quality as the air 
quality index. As indicators of sustainability are developed, the media should feature these 
“yardsticks” as part of their regular coverage. 

Daily and weekly reports of trends and measures will help increase understanding of costs 
and benefits, and contribute to public awareness of areas where a change in course is needed. 
Like economic indicators, sustainable development indicators will provide policy makers and 
the public with a more accurate view of progress in achieving sustainability goals. These 
national benchmarks will make it easier for all sectors of society to reach consensus on tough 
issues related to sustainability. 

Much is being done toward developing relevant indicators and benchmarks, as the following 
examples illustrate. 

• Federal Indicators. A federal interagency effort, the Interagency Working Group on 
Sustainable Development Indicators, is aimed at creating indicators and yardsticks by 
which the American public can track and monitor progress in specific areas relating 
to environmental quality; sustainability; and the complex interconnections among 
social, economic, and environmental forces. 

° National Goals. The President’s Council on Sustainable Development, in its report 
Sustainable America: a New Consensus, released 10 national sustainability goals and 
a set of corresponding indicators. 

• Community-Level Indicators. The Foundation for the Future of Youth, through its 
Rescue Mission Indicators Project, is working to create partnerships among groups of 
students around the world to create community-level indicators to measure progress 
toward meeting sustainable development goals. The foundation is developing youth- 
run state centers to coordinate this work locally. 

• Urban Indicators. The U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
is working with the Rutgers University Center for Urban Policy Research to develop 
urban and shelter sector indicators at the national level based on research in 77 U.S. 
cities. This research has been compiled in a database and includes indicators in the 
following categories: employment and economic development; demographic factors; 
housing and land use; poverty and income distribution; fiscal conditions and the 
public sector; and environment, health, and other social indicators. HUD is also 
working with nonprofit organizations, professional journals, and Canadian housing 
groups to promote further public engagement and awareness of indicators and the 
role they play in identifying key problems and working toward their solution. 
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• State Benchmarks. Oregon has selected benchmarks to serve as indicators of the 
state’s well-being. Oregon’s 259 benchmarks are organized according to core and 
urgent indicators. Core indicators examine primary and long-term goals for the state: 
family stability, capacity, enhanced quality of life and the environment, and promo- 
tion of a strong and diverse economy. Urgent indicators examine critical issues facing 
the state, such as endangered wild salmon runs and rising teen pregnancy rates. 
According to the Oregon Progress Board, which was created to maintain focus on its 
vision of the future and to assess trends affecting this vision, “Failure to reach urgent 
benchmarks in the near term threatens our ability to achieve other, more fundamental 
benchmarks years down the road.’’ 



Color Me Green* 

“People say, we’re only children. People say what can we do. Can’t you see we are the 
future, and right now we’re depending on you?” These are the words of songwriter Mike 
Nobel. They are powerful to read, but just imagine the impact when a group of students 
known as the Color Me Green singers put these words to music. Mike Nobel’s songs and 
the Color Me Green singers are part of the Color Me Green campaign in Portland, Maine, 
to build awareness of environmental, community, and intergenerational issues. 

Now in its third year, the award-winning campaign has been made possible by an 
enthusiastic partnership involving the local television station 6ALIVE, businesses, state reg- 
ulatory agencies, environmental groups, educators, parents, and students. The 
campaign features four components: Nobel’s songs, produced as music videos and aired 
as public service announcements; a series of “Ecotips,” individual actions that people can 
carry out in the community; “Earth Notes” which describe current issues, such as what 
industries are doing to become more environmentally responsible; and a public 
education program that disseminates a Color Me Green school kit to schools throughout 
the state. 

The Color Me Green campaign has been a huge success. The National Association of 
Broadcasters awarded it first place at the 1994 Service to Children Awards, and said that 
the campaign, “reflects the best of what America represents. "And the fame of the Color Me 
Green singers is spreading. The group’s recordings and videos have been 
circulated around the world to international acclaim. As one of their songs says, “'Cause 
everything we do today can change our tomorrow. And maybe when kids lead the way the 
whole world will follow." 

*ColorMe Green© lyrics copyrighted by Mike Nobel, Gorham, Maine, 1993. 
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WQED Public Television Series on Sustainable Development 

The Pittsburgh public broadcasting station, in conjunction with New Vision 
Communications and the Jefferson Energy Foundation, is producing a series of one- 
hour programs about the implementation of sustainable development practices in the 
United States and throughout the Americas. The goal of the series is to introduce 
viewers to the concepts of sustainable development using documentary profiles of 
compelling case studies. It will use many of the success stories featured in Sustainable 
America: A New Consensus, the final report of the President’s Council on Sustainable 
Development, as well as examples based on research by the World Resources Institute. 



Providing Outreach 

Action 3: A new or expanded national extension network should be developed to 
provide needed information to enhance the capacity of individuals and communities 
to exist sustainably. 

To complement a public information campaign on sustainability, a vehicle is needed to ensure 
that information is accessible and accurate at the community level to initiate community 
action. This can be accomplished through information sharing on practical actions that 
individuals can undertake as consumers, members of the workforce, and community residents. 
The same vehicle also could facilitate coordination with state efforts to encourage education for 
sustainability, and help guide nonformal educational venues such as museums and nature 
centers in making the transition. Similarly, technical assistance will be needed to help introduce 
new sustainable technologies within the nation’s industrial, transportation, and communications 
sectors. Clean environmental technologies will be needed to help industry augment current 
practices for controlling pollution and cleaning up wastes by adding sustainable practices such 
as prevention of pollution and efficient use of energy and resources. 

A national extension service, which collects and disseminates information on particular topics 
of interest, could be used to meet the research, technology transfer, and community needs 
generated by those interested in charting a sustainable course. It could make information on 
sustainability widely available to the public, schools, media, communities, and businesses and 
could clarify and infuse sustainability issues into the nation’s environmental, economic, and 
social agendas. 




Extension services have a proven track record of providing outreach and integrating research 
and education at the community, county, and state levels. Various federal agencies and 
organizations have successfully coordinated and made available existing information through 
such services. Notable models for a Sustainable Development Extension Network include the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Cooperative Extension System, the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration’s Sea Grant College Program, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration’s Space Grant Program, the Department of the Interior’s National Parks 
Outreach Program, and the Department of Commerce Manufacturing Extension Partnership. 
Also, the Office of Economic Conversion Information at the U.S. Department of Commerce 
has a clearinghouse offering information on economic development, defense adjustment, tech- 
nology transfer, and community sustainability. And the Committee for the National Institute 
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for the Environment is establishing a national library to link major collections of data and 
centers of scientific expertise for use by scientists and public users. A new or expanded 
national extension network on sustainability could work collaboratively to focus on interrelated 
issues such as communities, agriculture, forestry, manufacturing, costal zone and marine 
environments, technology transfer, and education. 

Information gives people the power to shape their own futures. The extension network can 
provide educational expertise, needed information on sustainability, technical assistance, and 
training for individuals and employees in organizations and businesses interested in applying 
sustainable development principles. 

Establishing a Sustainable Development Extension Network could help ensure that local 
needs drive national policy. In addition, the network could help clarify research, education, 
and extension roles for government agencies and the private sector. It could help ensure that 
national policy and programs for sustainability are coordinated. 

The success of the extension effort will be measured by the actions taken by local 
communities and the adoption of new technologies by industries. A major criterion for 
evaluation may be responsiveness to actual community needs. Extension activities will have 
to remain flexible and innovative so that they are targeted to changing conditions as society 
advances along the path to sustainability. 

Some model extension services and networks are already being forged locally and nationally, 
as these examples describe. 

• Sustainable Communities Network. Concern, Inc., on behalf of a national partner- 
ship, announced plans to create the Sustainable Communities Network, an interactive, 
on-line clearinghouse that will help communities improve their economic, social, and 
environmental well-being. The network will make information on tools, technologies, 
and innovative projects and programs readily available to citizens, planners, public 
officials, educators, and entrepreneurs. An ongoing, extensive evaluation will be 
conducted by participants in eight communities around the country to provide 
feedback on the effectiveness of the network’s information. Supported by public and 
private funding, the network is being developed collaboratively by organizations from 
the Pacific Northwest to the Chesapeake Bay and in cooperation with the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). 

• Education for Sustainable Development Clearinghouse. Second Nature is 
developing an electronic Environmental Reference Center to provide sophisticated 
and sound information that will empower educators from all disciplines to become 
environmental and sustainability experts. The center will also encourage educators to 
revise their courses to include education about the relationship between humans and 
the environment. It includes 1,500 references to the latest resources on sustainability 
including books, articles, videos, and electronic resources. In addition, the center 
will include a database of over 250 courses with environmental content to provide 
examples to professors in all disciplines and to demonstrate the realistic integration 
of sustainability concepts into courses. 
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• Farm and Home-A-Syst. The pollution potential of over 22,000 private land- and 
homeowners was assessed through a joint program, Farm and Home-A-Syst, 
administered by the Extension Service, Natural Resources Conservation Service, 
and EPA. First, a site-specific environmental risk assessment is conducted and then 
it is followed by an education program. The goal is to encourage farmers and 
homeowners to voluntarily fix potential or existing environmental problems 
brought on by petroleum and pesticide handling, decaying underground gasoline 
tanks; and household disposal of wastewater, cleaning fluids, and paint solvents. 
The Future Farmers of America has worked in partnership with the program to 
integrate the lessons into the school curriculum in both Spanish and English. By 
applying research-based, best management practices, the Farm and Home-A-Syst 
educational program costs $1 for every $3 to $9 realized in savings from pollution 
prevention efforts. 



• Fetzer Extension Partnership. An educational partnership between the University of 
California Extension, Fetzer Winery, and the local school district was launched using 
the SERIES model. A 4-H program, SERIES (Science Experiences and Resources, for 
Informal Educational Settings) is a multidimensional delivery system where scientists 
mentor teenagers, and teenagers mentor younger children. The goal is to teach about 
the entire food system, from the farmer and the field to the consumer and society, and 
to learn about sustainable agriculture techniques. Fetzer was an ideal site for this 
project, since two-thirds of the Fetzer vineyards are farmed under the organic 
gardening label. 

• Florida Sustainable Development. Because of recurring water shortages in Sarasota 
County, Florida, a two-year moratorium on all building construction was proposed 
and defeated in 1991. Citizens decided, however, that if there is to be development in 
their community, it must be properly managed. The extension agents in Sarasota 
County initiated a discussion forum with public planners, private developers, licensed 
building contractors, landscape architects, and public and private commercial and 
residential property owners. The result of the forum was that a statewide educational 
program called Build Green and Profit was developed to educate about alternative 
practices that reduce the environmental impact of building construction. 

• Nonpoint Education for Municipal Officials (NEMO). Local municipal officials on 
the Connecticut River watershed are being taught how to use geographically based 
resource information from remote-sensing satellites to make land development 
decisions. The University of Connecticut Cooperative Extension, in partnership with 
The Nature Conservancy and EPA, are combining technology with outreach and 
education to better understand and predict the effects of urban and suburban 
development on nonpoint source pollution. NEMO addresses storm water treatment 
through more effective zoning, and development planning and watershed 
management through coordinated uses of technology and education. 
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Expanding Community Visioning 

Action 4: Local and state governments should continue to extend their 
partnerships with community organizations and other levels of government to 
support community sustainability planning processes and periodic assessments. 

Flourishing communities are the foundation of a healthy society. 

At the community level, sustainable development means building 
partnerships among business, government, the nonprofit sector, 
and citizen groups to develop a shared vision for the future. It 
means working together to provide jobs for all citizens while 
simultaneously managing community resources responsibly. It also 
means providing all citizens the opportunity to live in a healthy, 
clean, and safe community. 

Overcoming barriers to change is not an easy task. For this reason, 
people need to embrace their own vision of the advantages of 
living in a sustainable world before they will be inspired to act and 
make the necessary behavioral changes. Community residents 
need to create a collaborative vision of what their community 
needs to sustain itself into the next century. Across the country, 
people are meeting this challenge by participating in planning, 
implementation, and assessment exercises that measure their 
progress toward meeting their goals. 

Chapter 28 of Agenda 21 charges communities with formulating action plans to move toward 
a sustainable future. 8 The first step in each municipality’s long-range planning for sustainabil- 
ity is to initiate a “visioning” process. How does visioning or community planning work and 
how will it promote community sustainability? This process involves bringing diverse 
members of the public together to discuss and define sustainability at the local level. From 
their collective vision emerges support for implementation plans and projects. These in turn 
are measured periodically by indicators gauging the community’s success in meeting its goals. 

Citizens who participate in community visioning exercises are asked to describe their idea of an 
ideal community. This vision usually comprises a safe and healthy community with parks; 
walking and bike paths; good schools supported by parents and community organizations; 
affordable and clean housing; recreational facilities, museums, and libraries; clean, energy- 
efficient transportation to replace traffic jams and road noise; and clean, safe, and friendly streets. 

Creating a vision of a desired future lets a community compare an ideal state with what will 
likely occur if present trends continue. By backcasting from the vision to the present, appropriate 
changes in policy and behavior can be identified. Participants in the visioning process clarify 
their values and become proactive change agents rather than victims of circumstance.^ 

Just as municipalities vary enormously, so will their visions. What is considered sustainable 
under certain conditions may not be sustainable under others. Each community will need an 
overall plan for becoming sustainable that addresses its unique local economic, environmental, 
social, or technological demands. In a community located in a desert, for example, 
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With proper education and 
jobs , citizens themselves can 
transform urban areas , 
renovating and creating 
affordable housing , cleaning 
streets and parks , ridding 
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gardens , and even 
encouraging new smaller 
scale economic development . 

— Francis H. Duehay, 

City Councilor 
Cambridge, MA 
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sustainable use of water resources may differ greatly from sustainable use in a mountain 
community or a city situated on a major river or near a sizable underground aquifer. The natural 
environment and other factors will affect a community’s needs and vision: This means that the 
plan developed must be regionally specific and must consider interconnections between the 
community and other locations near and far. There are many alternative paths to sustainability, 
and the task of visioning is to find a particular community’s best road to a better future. 

The reasons for initiating the visioning process are diverse. Some towns may embark on a 
visioning process in response to the closing of a military base, the devastation created by a 
natural disaster, economic doldrums, or environmental problems. 

• Natural Disaster. After the Missouri town of Pattonsburg was literally washed away 
by the 1993 floods, the town used a consensus-based visioning process during its 
relocation to higher ground to ensure that the new community would be energy- 
efficient and economically prosperous. 

• Economics. The community of Silverton, Washington, is engaging in a collaborative 
planning process to deal with the effects of economic changes in the area’s logging 
industry. 

• Resource Use. In Jacksonville, Florida, a local businessman’s concern over growth 
and consequent strain on resources led to a visioning process that uses indicators of 
progress and targets for the year 2000. 

• Long-Term Planning. In Santa Monica, California, a process was initiated to 
address underlying, long-term issues related to resource conservation, solid waste, 
water and wastewater, energy, transportation, pollution prevention, public health 
protection, and community and economic development. The program will be 
re-evaluated in the year 2000. 



•Holistic Planning. In Albuquerque, New Mexico, a book entitled Albuquerque’s 
Environmental Story: Toward a Sustainable Community was created to provide a 
holistic, interdisciplinary approach to Albuquerque’s natural, built, and human 
environments. Now in its third edition, this book gives students the knowledge 
needed to develop current and future policies, and to carry out hands-on experiments 
and actions within their community. 



Education is crucial to this process. An active community outreach and education program 
must be in place to help people understand and adjust to changes in their community brought 
on by the transition to sustainability. Such formal and nonformal educational efforts as the 
information clearinghouse previously mentioned will contribute to the visioning process and 
follow-up assessments. In particular, the proposed Sustainable Development Extension 
Network could provide information to help facilitate visioning activities. 

Community visioning exercises need support at all levels of government as well as from orga- 
nizations, businesses, and citizens. At the federal level, the Sustainable Communities Task 
Force, one of the eight task forces of the President’s Council on Sustainable Development, 

O has developed an action strategy to move our nation’s communities toward sustainability. The 
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Task Force drew constructive guidance from actual community experiences to develop policy 
recommendations that, when implemented, will invigorate our communities to be more 
livable in the broadest sense — environmentally, economically, and socially. Other efforts at 
the federal, state, and local levels are emerging as well, especially with assistance from 
national organizations such as the National League of Cities, the National Governors’ 
Association, and the International City/County Management Association. 

Some examples of visioning in action follow: 

• Seattle, Washington. Sustainable Seattle, a voluntary network of citizens from 
many sectors of the community, began meeting in 1990 to promote sustainability. 

This citizen-led public forum has hosted many events and roundtable discussions 
concerning the future of the Puget Sound area. The primary focus has been to 
develop indicators of a sustainable community. These indicators allow the community 
to measure its current health in the broad areas of environment, population, education, 
and civic engagement. Sustainable Seattle’s neighborhood network is currently 
recruiting volunteers to participate in the city’s neighborhood planning process. 
Through these efforts and others, Sustainable Seattle is working to infuse the concept 
of sustainability in Seattle’s development. 

• Noblesville, Indiana. In a year-long series of facilitated meetings, the town of 
Noblesville, Indiana, developed goals and set benchmarks to guide the community’s 
future in the areas of land use and social and economic assets (development). The 
process, coordinated by Indiana University, was modeled after an Oregon statewide 
initiative but included several aspects unique to Noblesville. These included 
consideration of (1) social issues through the involvement of a local group repre- 
senting community social service providers and (2) information on interrelationships 
among community concerns, such as the measurement of formal and informal 
business, education, and community partnerships. , 

•Plymouth, Wisconsin. The Plymouth Institute, which evolved from a 15 year-old 
community called High Wind, is a nonprofit consortium of environmental 
designers/builders, educators, artists, scientists, farmers, futurists, and entrepreneurs 
whose purpose is to define, demonstrate, and communicate values and practices of 
sustainable living. The 292 acres includes an organic farm, aquaculture system, solar 
homes, and a 70-acre eco-village that is in the design phase. It also cooperatively 
administers a comprehensive education and outreach program with several universities 
and school districts to local, national, and international communities. For example, 
Plymouth Institute/High Wind helped organize Sustainable Wisconsin, a statewide 
initiative to build a public agenda for sustainable development. Founder and resident 
of Plymouth Institute Belden Paulson believes that developing an environment 
. . where people live in honesty and harmony with one another and nature [allows 
them to] acknowledge and celebrate the divine interconnectedness of all life, and a 
commitment to holistic thinking and living.” 
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• Greenville County, South Carolina. The United Way and Community Planning 
Council of Greenville County helps produce a community wide Needs Assessment 
Planning Study (NAPS) every three or four years. Using a community process that 
involves a broad range of citizens, NAPS identifies a set of issues related to the social 
problems faced in the county. In 1995, NAPS identified four such issues: early 
childhood development, dropout prevention, work and economic opportunity, and 
human services delivery and neighborhood development. The NAPS data provide the 
basis for focused action aimed at long-term improvement. Thus, in 1995, task forces 
representing broad areas of community Life and collaborations of public and volun- 
tary organizations were formed for each of the four issue areas. They are developing 
short- and long-range action plans, implementing them, and evaluating the results. 

• Santa Ana Pueblo, New Mexico. The people of Santa Ana, whose tribal economy 
was traditionally based on agriculture, have lived near the convergence of the Rio 
Jemez and Rio Grande in New Mexico since 1700. During the 1970s, lack of access 
to credit discouraged family farming and led to off-reservation wage work. In 1980, 
tribal leaders formulated programs to establish greater economic independence while 
honoring traditional customs. These programs led to several integrated agriculture- 
based enterprises, including an organic tribal farm, a grain mill, a retail garden center, 
and a native plant and tree nursery. Today, tribal crops are sold in stores across the 
country and are the main food source for the Prairie Star, an upscale restaurant on the 
reservation serving the Albuquerque area. In addition, the tribal farm specializes in 
growing and processing blue com products sold in cosmetics shops worldwide. 

• Owensboro, Kentucky. Owensboro is western Kentucky’s largest city. Until recently, 
many of its downtown sites were either unsightly or vacant. In a successful 
community wide effort to revitalize the downtown area, Owensboro residents raised 
$16 million to build Riverpark Complex, a civic and arts facility which includes a 
museum, theater, arts center, and administrative offices. Owensboro also convinced a 
paper company to locate a $500 million tissue products plant in the city, thereby 
creating 550 new manufacturing jobs. Through the vision of its citizens; creative 
financing; and the formation of solid partnerships among the public, private, and non- 
profit sectors of the community, economic growth and revitalization in Owensboro 
are becoming a reality. 

• The U.S. Network for Habitat H. The U.S. Network for Habitat II, a project of the 
Tides Center and a creation of the Citizens Network for Sustainable Development, is 
a national coalition of non-govemmental and community-based organizations and 
interested individuals. These groups came together to advocate broad and diverse 
U.S. participation in the Second Conference on Human Settlements, June 3-14, 1996, 
in Istanbul, Turkey. Also known as Habitat II or “the City Summit,” this conference 
focused on achieving universal housing and on building sustainable communities. To 
gear up for the conference, the U.S. Network for Habitat II conducted 12 town meet- 
ings to engage American citizens in a civic discussion about the future of its cities 
and towns. For most U.S. citizens participating in the town meetings and in the 
conference, the greatest benefit was linking the global issues of Habitat II to key 
needs of mainstream Americans. 
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Chattanooga: A Community for Sustainability 

In 1969, a U.S. government study on air quality criteria for particulate matter declared 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, America’s most polluted city. This pronouncement, coupled 
with economic recession, environmental degradation, governmental in-fighting, and 
general urban decline, pushed the city into a downward spiral. 

To effect a turnaround, Chattanooga in 1984 invited its citizens to come to the table 
and offer their hopes, ideas, and goals for the future. More than 1,700 residents 
participated in a series of community visioning meetings. Out of this process came 
a revitalized riverfront with fishing piers, restaurants, housing, a business park, and a 
city aquarium that generated $133 million in economic activity in its first year alone. 

Also as a result of this visioning, Chattanooga is now a living laboratory for the 
research, design, and manufacture of electric-powered public transit buses. The city’s 
transit authority teamed with a private research center and a new company to provide 
continuous, free, electric-powered shuttles in the downtown area. Chattanooga today 
operates and maintains the world’s largest electric-powered bus fleet. 

Other outcomes include 4,166 units of new affordable housing, a family violence 
shelter, a restructured government that increases accountability and provides the 
opportunity for a broader and more diverse pool of candidates for local office, a plan 
for a county wide network of greenways along streams to enhance the integrity of the 
watershed, citywide recycling with sorting contracted through a rehabilitation center 
for mentally challenged adults, and training workshops in environmental education 
for teachers. 

Chattanooga’s story is not finished. Although the city has met most of its goals, it is 
now engaged in a process called Revision 2000 which will help the city adjust to its 
changing needs and prepare for a sustainable future. 

All of these accomplishments have made Chattanooga a more desirable place to live 
and have elevated the public’s commitment to Chattanooga. But one accomplishment 
in particular helped Chattanoogans breathe easier: In 1990, after more than two 
decades of trying, the city attained Clean Air status. 
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Center for Excellence 

The U.S. Department of Energy (DOE) has launched a Center for Excellence for 
Sustainable Development — a service to help communities get started on their own 
sustainable development activities. The center is an outgrowth of DOE’S work in 1994 

and 1995, when it helped two Midwest communities destroyed by flooding 

Pattonsburg, Missouri, and Valmeyer, Illinois — plan new towns with sustainable 
development features. Since then, DOE has received a number of additional requests 
for help and will now make its materials available nationwide. The center will offer 
communities a tool kit of workbooks, guidebooks, and data. These include guidance on 
design and construction of “green" buildings and using computer programs to design 
neighborhoods that waste less energy, more than 70 case studies and more than 150 
slides of successful community projects, model ordinances and codes communities are 
using to implement sustainable development, and a database of nearly 800 public and 
private programs that offer technical or financial help. 



Fostering Workforce Training 



Action 5: Employers — in partnership with all levels of government, community 
organizations, businesses, educational institutions, and others — should develop 
training programs to create a workforce with the skills and abilities needed to adapt 
to changes brought on by the national and global transition to sustainability. 



We will need farmers, business 
persons, writers f bureaucrats , > - 

builders, foresters, and workers j 

who are also ecologically literate. 1 

and competent and who can build \ 
sustainable solutions from the ; j 

bottom up. • ; ! 

• ' - i 

— David Orr, Oberlin College j 



Employers, employees, and the self-employed need educa- 
tion and training that lets them reexamine the nature of 
their work — what is produced and how it is produced — 
so that they will contribute to sustainability in their homes 
and communities as well as in their workplaces. Incentives 
such as increased wages, greater job security, and 
increased training opportunities should be offered to 
employees who find innovative ways for their companies 
to conserve resources, reduce production costs, and help 
the company prosper. 



Educators are the key to readying the nation for the transition to sustainability. They can 
shape the workforce in part by focusing increased attention on career preparation, especially 
for those who do not attend college. A 1990 study concluded that the productivity of workers 
in jobs that do not require a college education will make or break the nation’s economic 
future. 10 The report states that America invests comparatively little in these front-line 
workers, who are fast becoming unemployable at U.S. wage levels. A 1988 report agrees, 
“Our economy, national security, and social cohesion face a precarious future if our nation 
fails to develop now the comprehensive policies and programs needed to help all youth.” 11 
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Anecdotal support for this conclusion was voiced at a Chattanooga, Tennessee, roundtable 
convened by the Public Linkage, Dialogue, and Education Task Force to discuss jobs, labor, 
and sustainability. Participants noted that their biggest concern is preparing students to be 
community citizens who will have the knowledge and training needed to become part of the 
workforce. Despite this concern, representatives from the diverse industries and organizations 
in Chattanooga had never sat down to discuss impediments to reaching this goal. Their 
assessment was that schools are failing to connect curricula with real-life situations and, 
consequently, are failing to prepare students with the skills needed in the workforce. 

But formal, in-school education will not answer to all the 
employment-related training needs raised by sustainability. 

Workers in all vocations — from farmers and computer 
technicians to plant managers and shop owners — will 
need to be trained to incorporate sustainability into their 
jobs. New industries employing sustainable practices will 
require a flexible and adaptable workforce that is prepared 
for a world in transition. At the same time, many resource- 
intensive industries may contract out for services, 
displacing workers who will need to be retrained for work 
in sustainable enterprises. 

Jobs in environmental industries contribute to sustainability and are presently high-growth 
areas. Demand for trained workers in environmentally related fields such as air quality 
management, sustainable energy production, hazardous waste management, and resource 
recovery is projected at a composite annual growth rate of six percent. 12 More jobs will be 
needed to design and build water treatment plants, increase the efficiency of power plants, 
insulate homes, build bike paths, and manage parks and wildlife. Workers will need to be 
trained for these jobs. 

Business and organized labor can play constructive roles in educating workers for sustainability. 

Companies can help finance formal and nonformal educational programs and can support 
work-based training in sustainable practices. Labor can help focus attention on the need for 
this kind of training and the fact that in a sustainable economy all citizens can obtain secure, 
ongoing means of livelihood with full benefits at livable wages — jobs that improve the 
quality of life while protecting the local and global environment. 

Education must go beyond training workers. Educational outreach programs are needed to 
help community leaders and community-based economic development organizations become 
aware of the need for new strategies to develop a sustainable job base that promotes stability 
through diversification and locally owned, environmentally responsible enterprises. For 
example, in 1992, Boston announced plans to help create 10,000 new jobs in environmental 
services, including a $4 million recycling center. 13 Communities will need technical assistance 
to implement similar economic development strategies. Entrepreneurs will need access to 
financing so they can establish sustainable enterprises, and communities will need funds for 
programs to train workers in the new industries. Rapid consolidation in the banking industry 
is making it increasingly difficult for communities and entrepreneurs to obtain that financing, 
a situation that must be remedied. • 
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respond to the job loss, insecurity, 
and falling wages facing America’s 
workers. 

— Ruth Caplan, Coordinator 
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Tides Foundation 
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Educating workers and employers for a sustainable world needs to become a national 
priority, and a national effort to provide workforce training should be launched. In particular, 
training efforts should target K-12 students, students receiving vocational training at the 
secondary and postsecondary school levels, new employees and employers, employees and 
employers who need on-the-job upgrading of skills and training in sustainable practices, and 
displaced workers who must be retrained so they can find work in new industries. 

Work-based learning is critical in equipping adults with the knowledge and skills they will 
need in a fast-changing world. On-the-job training is important in every economic sector, 
including service industries. One service industry — health care — is developing a program 
for educating its workforce that could serve as a model for other sectors of the economy. The 
National Association of Physicians for the Environment was founded in 1992 to educate 
physicians, patients, and the public. The association convenes conferences on environmental 
health issues, works to “green” the nation’s 180,000 physicians’ offices, and encourages 
physicians and other health practitioners to inform patients about the connection between 
pollution prevention and disease prevention. 

Training and retraining programs must proliferate as the economy shifts to more efficient 
practices. Some businesses already are taking a proactive approach to training in business 
schools and should extend that effort. For example, companies are partnering with business 
schools to create internships and courses in environmental management that will help produce 
graduates knowledgeable of the environment’s implications for business, including market 
opportunities resulting from environmental regulations. Business and engineering schools at 
the University of Michigan and Camegie-Mellon University have received funding for these 
kinds of programs from IBM and Dow Chemical. Similar initiatives in vocational education 
at the secondary and postsecondary levels should be established so that business will have the 
skilled workforce it will need to remain competitive in the global economy. Cooperative 
efforts by business and organized labor in this area would benefit both. 

“School-to-work” opportunities offered through partnerships between industry and educators 
also should be encouraged. Promising models for career preparation range from career 
academies to “tech-prep” programs. The latter are often referred to as “2+2” programs, 
because they generally involve two years of high school and two years of postsecondary 
instruction. The idea is to administer a sequence of courses that prepares students for a 
variety of occupations within an industry. Tech-prep courses supported under the 1990 
Perkins amendment to the federal vocational education law are coordinated through 
consultation with local businesses and unions. As of mid- 1993, as many as 100,000 students 
in the United States were participating in tech-prep programs. 

A recent study of 16 innovative school-to-work programs by Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation recommends that federal policy promote common themes and 
underlying principles rather than prescribe a specific program model. Localities should have 
the flexibility to customize their own school-to-work strategy, whether that means 
restructuring existing vocational programs or adopting another approach such as youth 
apprenticeships. Quality career preparation is desirable, achievable, and essential for attaining 
a sustainable society. 
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Some examples of ongoing innovative workforce training projects follow: 

9 Career Academies, While the modem American high school tends to isolate students 
from the adult world, career academies involve students in real-world careers early 
on. Career academies offer the opportunity to select an occupational theme, such as 
computers, finance, health, business, or tourism, and obtain actual experience through 
mentoring, summer work experiences, and internships. Typically structured as a 
“school within a school,” a career academy generally consists of a group of students 
and teachers who get together for several hours each day. Businesses provide the 
academy participants with mentors, workshops, part-time jobs, and — on graduation 
— full-time employment with career potential. Career options range from jobs that 
require no postsecondary education to professions requiring advanced degrees. 
Curricula are formulated collaboratively through partnerships between schools and 
local employers. 

♦ Business Schools for Sustainability, Created by the Management Institute for 
Environment and Business, the Business Environment Learning and Leadership 
program (BELL) is a consortium of 25 business schools committed to incorporating 
environmental issues into their curricula. BELL links universities, corporations, and 
communities to foster the “greening” of management education. Internships and 
permanent employment opportunities will offer MBA students the chance to integrate 
environmental concerns into management decision processes. 

♦ Crouse School of Management. At present, only 100 out of 700 schools of 
business in the United States offer courses on business and the environment. 14 One of 
those schools is the Crouse School of Management at Syracuse University. First year 
business students are required to take a course called Managing in the Natural 
Environment. Incorporated into this course are issues such as environmental ethics 
and ecology; jobs, competitiveness, and environmental regulation; global problems; 
businesses and challenges of sustainable development; and strategies for a sustainable 
society. The business school curriculum is also buttressed with courses such as land 
development law and environmental law. 

♦ Zero Impact Program. GNB Technologies, an Atlanta, Georgia, division of Pacific 
Dunlop, manufactures lead-acid batteries for all markets in the United States. 

Together with EARTHWATCH in Boston, GNB has designed a Zero Impact Program 
to introduce the principles of sustainable development to GNB’s 6,000 employees. 
EARTHWATCH and GNB hope that this educational program will help employees to 
find new and creative ways to make their process zero impact, minimum emissions, 
and low toxic material through-puts over the long term. 
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Green Tech 

In 1995, a south Boston High School recognized the growth of employment 
opportunities in the environmental field. The school saw this growth as an opportunity 
to prepare students to meet the challenges of today’s changing workforce. The result 
was Green Tech, a program connecting the classroom to the workplace by preparing 
urban high school students for environmental careers. 

Working in partnership with the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency and the Boston 
Private Industry Council, Green Tech is a model program for environmental education, 
career awareness, and career preparation. Green Tech prepares students for 
environmental careers through specialized academic instruction and a progressive 
series of internships, “shadowships,” and after-school and summer jobs. 

Green Tech began on a small scale by selecting 25 sophomores to intern in 
environmental businesses during their junior and senior years of high school. By 1998, 
Green Tech envisions that all 1,000 students then participating in the program will 
graduate with a four-year education in environmental studies and possess the skills 
required to pursue environmental careers successfully. 

Employers are benefiting from the program by helping develop a pool of potential 
workers who will not need extensive training once they enter the workforce. 
Students benefit by being able to complement their academic instruction with on-site 
work experience. 
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ShoreTrust Conservation-Based Development in the 
Rainforests of Home 

ShoreTrust has a strategy for a new economy based on environmental restoration 
and community development. Currently focused on coastal temperate rainforest 
communities in the Pacific Northwest, ShoreTrust’s goal is to demonstrate that 
environmental restoration, economic development, and job creation can be mutually 
reinforcing goals. Created in the early 1990s, ShoreTrust grew out of a unique part- 
nership between Shorebank Corporation of Chicago and Ecotrust, a Portland-based 
nonprofit conservation organization. 

The demonstration site for ShoreTrust's work is the Willapa watershed in southwest 
Washington. Willapa’s economy has traditionally been based on natural resource 
extraction, primarily timber, fish, and cranberries, with little processing or value-added 
production before export. Structural changes in these industries over the last two decades, 
accompanied by recessionary pressures, have led to declining business investment and 
rising unemployment and poverty rates. ShoreTrust developed a strategy to help spark 
local investment and support a transition in the regional economic base. The conservation- 
based development strategy aimed at encouraging the creation and expansion of 
environmentally restorative businesses in the Willapa watershed. 

Market testing determined that strong regional and national demand exists for envi- 
ronmentally restorative goods and services and that, with appropriate assistance, 
responsible entrepreneurs could take advantage of these opportunities. These natural 
resource-based businesses could then become the cornerstone of broad-ranging 
environmental restoration throughout the coastal temperate rainforest region along the 
Pacific Coast from Northern California to the Alaskan Peninsula. 

To help these new businesses establish themselves in the community, ShoreTrust Bank 
was established. Scheduled to be operational in 1997, ShoreTrust Bank will lend to 
businesses in targeted communities throughout the coastal rainforest region to enhance 
community development and ecosystem health. ‘ShoreTrust Bank should be a significant 
addition to the state’s economic fabric,’’ says John Bley, Washington State Banking 
Commissioner. ‘The integration of community development and environmental health is 
critical to the future of rural Washington. ” 

EcoDeposits, FDIC-insured bank products, are now being raised by South Shore Bank in 
Chicago and will provide the foundation for ShoreTrust Bank. Over 350 environmentally 
minded individuals and institutions throughout the country have joined in ShoreTrust’s 
work by opening EcoDeposit accounts. 

ShoreTrust is demonstrating that business and conservation can work together to help 
restore ecosystem and community health and improve the quality of people’s lives. 
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Jobs, Labor, and Sustainability Roundtables 

“We have to get together and exchange ideas. Difference of opinion is what makes 
us think. ” 

— Walter Johnson, Secretary General of the San Francisco Labor Council 

The Public Linkage, Dialogue, and Education Task Force (PLTF) held three roundtable 
dialogues on jobs, labor, and sustainability. The purpose was to engage community 
members in thinking collectively about the state of employment in their community, and 
what could be done to enhance the current employment situation. 

Chattanooga, TN was the site of the first roundtable. It brought together people from the local 
technical colleges and universities, as well as labor representatives, high school students, 
government officials, and industry leaders. The dominant theme of this roundtable was 
that continual training — for students and workers — was necessary to provide the discipline 
of learning and the skills needed to lead to meaningful employment opportunities. 
Additionally, all agreed that successful training efforts would only be realized if the local 
unions and businesses, vocational and public schools, and the community continue the 
dialogue and work together to develop programs that reflect the needs of the community. 

In Boston, MA the roundtable focused on economic diversification, and developing 
strategies to sustainably use available natural resources such as fish stocks. Over- 
fishing in Boston Harbor has caused a severe depletion of fish stocks — severe 
enough to have federal and state governments stepping in to curtail fishing in the 
area. Participants at the roundtable recognized the need to engage the public in 
creating a sustainability plan for their region. Said Tim Costello of Call to Action, 
* All of this is about revitalizing democracy. We have to develop ways to involve 
people in thinking about alternatives to the path we are heading down . . . govern- 
ments, communities, and businesses need to support and fund a vigorous grass- 
roots revival to participate in a community process ... we need to ensure an ade- 
quate social safety net so the transition to new and better ways of doing things can 
be made without devastating people.” 

At the third roundtable in San Francisco, the theme was how to provide young people 
with education and training opportunities that would make them better suited for quality 
jobs with benefits and livable wages. One participant stressed the importance of 
school-to-work programs that help create incentives for students to be self-sufficient, 
and an increase in community efforts to create and offer quality jobs that youth are 
motivated to pursue. Said one advocate for California reinvestment, “A major problem 
is disinvestment in the communities . . . the lack of an engaged citizenry, a stakeholders’ 
society, poses the greatest threat currently to sustainability.” Small business owners 
and managers were quick to agree and voiced an eagerness to serve their communities 
by creating new employment opportunities, but encouraged the community to work 
together to direct funding to these areas. 

The roundtable sessions provided diverse community representatives with the opportunity 
to discuss the most pressing issues facing their communities. Some of the issues 
mentioned included portable pensions, support during workplace and workforce transitions, 
worker training, school-to-work programs, creative funding options, and provisions for 
livable wages. However, education, dialogue, and action were touted as the most 
important remedies to help curb future employment crisis. It was agreed that individuals 
with interdisciplinary thinking skills are what creates innovation and solutions in our 
dynamic, global economy. 
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As the Postal Service Goes, So Goes the Nation 

The United States Postal Sen/ice is one of the oldest and most efficiently run businesses 
in the country. It is known for its delivery people who brave adverse weather conditions, 
long distances, and dogs to deliver the mail anywhere in the nation. What is not known 
by many citizens is the leadership role the Postal Service is taking to promote sustain- 
ability on the national level as well as within its own organization. ‘The vision of the Postal 
Service’s environmental programs is to achieve compliance with government regulations 
and to serve as a leader for government, industry, and communities," explains Charlie 
Bravo, Manager of Environmental Management Policy. “As one of our guiding principles 
states, ‘we will foster the sustainable use of our natural resources by promoting pollution 
prevention, reducing waste, recycling, and reusing material. ’” 

The Postal Service has adopted environmental, social, and economic goals — many 
of which are already being met. Environmentally, the Postal Service is a national leader 
in the use of recycled products including paper, retreaded tires, and re-refined oil; and 
has the nation’s largest natural gas-powered delivery fleet — more than 6,800 vehi- 
cles. Electric- and ethanol-powered vehicles are also being tested. On the community 
outreach side, the Postal Service has partnered with businesses such as Xerox, with 
whom it was involved in a return merchandise program for used copier toner cartridges. 
Economically, the Postal Service is increasing revenues through environmental com- 
pliance. For example, in 1995, more than one million tons of wastepaper, cardboard, 
and other material were recycled by the Postal Service resulting in $6.4 million in revenue. 
Locally, in Houston, for example, more than 500 tons of waste paper are recycled each 
month; this has generated more than $300,000 in revenue. 

These accomplishments were made possible through aggressive employee training 
and public outreach programs; “Implementation of these types of initiatives requires 
awareness and cooperation throughout the organization,” says Dawn Lebek, 
Environmental Compliance Coordinator for the Baltimore District. “In our organization, 
there is a continuous effort to educate and involve employees in pollution prevention, 
waste minimization, recycling, and affirmative procurement. Employees are encour- 
aged to participate on committees and to make recommendations that incorporate 
environmental programs into everyday operations. Employee involvement is critical if 
we are to realize our vision." 

Education does not stop at the Postal Service walls; rather, its awareness efforts are 
filtering into communities, businesses, and schools. For example, in 1994, the Postal 
Service partnered with the McDonalds Corporation to sponsor a contest for youth to 
design four commemorative “Kid’s Care” environmental stamps as part of the 25th 
anniversary celebration of Earth Day. The winning stamps portray reforestation, 
cleaning the earth, cleaning the beaches, and solar energy. The Postal Service is 
also involved in developing public service announcements, videotapes, and “good 
environmental citizen” kits, as well as using the Internet to convey information about 
environmental stewardship. “With almost 40,000 facilities across the country, our 
environmental programs can really have a positive impact in every community from 
coast to coast, ” notes Bravo. 
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CHAPTER 5 

AND BEYOND: IMPROVING AND 
ENHANCING SUSTAINABILITY 

T his chapter explores the following four areas that together form the foundation for 
education for sustainability. 

• Partnerships. Local, state, and federal governments; parents, teachers, and schools; 
environmental organizations; and business associations should form partnerships to 
coordinate educational programs focusing on sustainable development. Such coordi- 
nation should reduce duplication of efforts, increase availability of resources, and 
enhance stakeholders’ knowledge and ability to make the decisions that will help 
their communities thrive. 

• Technology. Sustainability requires that learners of all ages be prepared for today’s 
ever-changing, increasingly technological society. Computer-based instruction and 
hands-on experience can foster achievement in technological disciplines and increase 
employment opportunities. The use of information technologies in and out of the 
classroom must be expanded and equitable access to technology must be ensured. 

• Global understanding. Educating for sustainability requires that learners have an 
understanding and appreciation of the international forces that affect their lives. 
Environmental problems such as air pollution and pollution of the oceans are global 
in scale, since ecosystems and ecological processes do not adhere to human-made 
boundaries. At the same time, economic and social forces are becoming increasingly 
globalized. For these reasons, achieving sustainability will require cooperation on an 
international scale. If today’s students are to be ready to make tomorrow’s decisions, 
they must understand the links not only among various subject areas but especially 
between local and global conditions. 

• Multicultural awareness. Individuals from diverse backgrounds must have equal 
access to education for sustainability. Equally as important, their voices must be 
heard and their input included in the educational process. As the demographics of 
America’s schools and communities change, it is essential that students learn to 
function in a multicultural society by understanding issues from various perspectives, 
resolving conflict creatively, and synthesizing new ideas from diverse points of view. 

The third policy recommendation of the Public Linkage, Dialogue, and Education Task Force 
relates to these crosscutting policy, infrastructure, and social needs. 
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POLICY RECOMMENDATION 3 



Strengthened Education for Sustainability 

Institute policy changes at the federal, state, and local levels to encourage equi- 
table education for sustainability; develop, use, and expand access to informa- 
. tion technologies in all educational settings; and encourage understanding about 

\ ; A]how local issues fit into state, national, and international contexts . ' ; ~ : 

... -v.- w -i 
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Four actions are suggested for implementing this recommendation: 

• form federal, state, and local partnerships; 

• establish and expand access to information and communication networks; 

• foster an understanding of the global forces that affect the transition to a sustainable 
society, and 

• integrate multicultural perspectives. 

The need for each of these actions is explored in the remainder of this chapter through 
highlighted Task Force activities and models of successful programs. 

Forming Partnerships 

Action 1: Federal, state, and local governments should form partnerships with 
private sector organizations, businesses, professional societies, educational 
institutions, and community groups to develop and implement coordinated strategies 
supporting education for sustainability. 

Partnerships among government; businesses; individuals; communities; and religious, labor, 
environmental, and other stakeholder groups can serve to create common ground among 
diverse views, reduce conflict and suspicion, and encourage collaborative and consensus- 
based decisions. Partnerships do this by expanding available resources and creating win-win 
solutions. Also, partnerships ensure that programs of excellence are developed and continued 
in communities throughout the country. Through partnerships, schools and communities can 
create high-performance learning environments, both in the classroom and outside, by 
incorporating information technologies and developing community-based communications 
programs on sustainable development. This is the context within which a learning system for 
both young and old can be created that helps people learn how to think, be empowered, fulfill 
an interest in learning, and initiate a lifelong motivation for learning. 

Leveraging limited federal resources to spur private sector initiatives directed at educational 
and national needs should be a high priority. Another priority should be to encourage agencies 
to make partnership opportunities related to sustainability and education for sustainability 
central to their missions. This would coordinate resources and avoid overlap and duplication. 
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A collaborative effort should also be initiated to develop models that could be used by states 
to strengthen their education for sustainability programs in a comprehensive way — through 
legislation, statewide coordination, funding, curriculum guidelines, and professional develop- 
ment. Those states that have not yet formed advisory councils could be encouraged to do so; 
and the councils could participate with the working group in setting priorities and ensuring 
accurate communication, coordination, and accountability. Each state advisory council should 
link existing networks of public and private entities within the state to form a consortium that 
would integrate research, education, and extension functions. 

Partnerships enable the public and private sectors to share ideas, build consensus, leverage 
scarce financial resources, engage a greater diversity of participants, and foster innovation. 
Education can be a link that draws people and organizations into partnerships, and education 
will benefit from the resulting exchange of experiences. 

Successful sustainability partnerships are evident at the highest levels of government, as these 
examples show. 

0 The Administration’s Sustainability Agenda. Throughout his presidency, Bill 
Clinton has emphasized a “sustainability agenda,” stressing the need for education 
reform, job creation, workforce training, economic competitiveness, and environmen- 
tal protection. With these issues as national priorities, the Clinton Administration has 
created a variety of initiatives that embody the spirit of partnership and stress the 
importance of a sustainable future. The President’s Council on Sustainable 
Development is one example of diverse stakeholders coming together to develop a 
consensus on how best to meet national goals involving environmental protection, 
economic progress, and social harmony. 

• The National Science and Technology Council (NSTC). President Clinton 
created this cabinet-level Council, under the umbrella of the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy, to coordinate science, space, and technology policies across the 
federal government. The NSTC also establishes clear national goals for federal 
science and technology investments. Bridge to a Sustainable Future (April 1995) was 
the NSTC’s response to the mandate for a long term national strategy and goals for 
die advancement of environmental technologies. The President’s charge: “... spur the 
development of a new generation of technologies that prevent pollution, promote the 
development and use of technologies to monitor the environment, clean up existing 
pollution, and encourage the application of environmental technologies throughout 
the world.” The strategy emphasizes the importance of integrating infonnation about 
sustainability and emerging technologies into interdisciplinary education and training. 
The strategy stresses the need to forge partnerships to establish links between 
curricula and the experiential and other knowledge students need in order to 
effectively participate in the workforce of the 21st century. 

• Meeting Manufacturing Challenges: Environmental Systems Engineering 
Education. Coupling environmental considerations with systems engineering 
approaches offers a powerful mechanism for industry to develop sustainable 
manufacturing processes and to design environmentally preferable technologies and 
products. Within the manufacturing sector, there is a growing demand for a new 
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generation of engineers who can apply environmental systems engineering, with a 
view toward total life-cycle, to their work. At the present time, there is a dearth of 
engineers who can meet this need. In response, the TI Group and one of its U.S. 
subsidiaries — John Crane International, Inc. — have been working closely with the 
U.S. EPA and GW University to champion the formation of a National Alliance for 
Environmental Systems Engineering Education. (The TI Group, recognized world 
leaders in specialized engineering and manufacturing, is a conglomerate of more than 
125 companies with 350 plants and customer service facilities in 115 countries on 
five continents.) The Alliance's industry partners were linked in 1995 to an academic 
forum comprised of diverse community colleges and universities. At the core of the 
academic forum's current and planned activities is the development of new, 
interdisciplinary environmental systems engineering curricula for sustainability — 
strengthened by partnerships for research, outreach, and innovative education and 
training activities. The Alliance also intends to advance essential pollution prevention 
knowledge, community-level sustainability action, and achievement in the develop- 
ment, commercialization, and transfer of advanced environmental technologies. 

• Other Federal Partnerships. At the federal level, a variety of partnership 
opportunities to promote and enhance education for sustainability options are 
currently being explored. A Working Group on Education About Sustainability under 
the National Science and Technology Council was recently created. The group’s 
mission is to coordinate federal policies and programs supporting education for 
sustainability. It will also facilitate partnerships with state efforts and those of govern- 
mental organizations, businesses, professional societies, educational institutions, and 
community organizations. 

Educational partnerships are more frequently forged at the state rather than the federal level. 
This is because the federal government tends to play a supporting role in U.S. education — 
funding programs to promote excellence and access — while state and local governments 
take primary responsibility for education by establishing curricula frameworks and standards 



The Environmental Education and Training Partnership: 
Sustainability at Work 

In 1995, the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency awarded a cooperative agreement 
to a consortium of institutions led by the North American Association for Environmental 
Education (NAAEE) to manage the first year of a three-year national training program. 
This Environmental Education and Training Partnership (EETAP) is comprised of 18 
partners from various universities and nonprofit organizations. The partnership 
includes existing successful teacher training programs such as Project Learning Tree, 
Project WILD, and Project WET. These programs have proven nationwide delivery mech- 
anisms already in place. Through these and other programs, EETAP provided training for 
approximately 35,000 teacher and other environmental education professionals in 1996 
alone. Program partners include the Academy for Educational Development, Ohio State 
University, Northern Illinois University, National Project Water Education for Teachers, 
University of Michigan, University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point, and Western Regional 
Environmental Education Council. 
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for educational achievement. Collaborative efforts, initiated by state and local government, 
and including educators, academics, educational institutions, and professional associations, 
are essential to the success of educational reform efforts. 

• Environmental Education in the School System. Many states are integrating 
environmental education programs and curricula into their school systems. By 1993, 
a total of 33 states had established formal guidelines for environmental education. 1 
Today, 19 states have enacted legislation that mandates environmental education. 2 
Five states — Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Hawaii — are working with 
the National Environmental Education Advancement Project to develop comprehensive 
plans to strengthen their environmental education programs. This project provides (1) 
matching grants from EPA to the five pilot states and (2) support services such as 
newsletters and workshops on successful efforts in other states. Organizations 

such as the National Wildlife Federation and the North American Association for 
Environmental Education have provided financial assistance for this effort. The 
project is an example of how educational institutions and nonprofit organizations are 
working together to assist state governments in developing statewide environmental 
education programs. 

• U.S. Global Change Research Program. This public-private partnership and 
education initiative is designed to develop national literacy and teaching capability in 
sustainability education through improved science information concerning global 
change issues. The initiative involves formal and nonformal educators and community 
leaders through statewide, systemic approaches ultimately contributing to the 
development of knowledgeable constituencies. Results of research in science and 
social science are communicated through integration in statewide core curricula; 
professional and association meetings at regional and national levels; and programs 
conducted in museums, science centers, and community groups. Organized in state 
teams, professional educators partner with non-governmental organizations, state 
government officials, businesses, and educators to design and implement state action 
plans. The five-member state teams gathered at a national global change education 
conference in Washington, D.C., in 1994, at seven regional conferences throughout 
the country in 1995, and at state-level planning and organizing meetings in 1996. 

The National Science Foundation offered planning grants to seven states in 1995 
(Alaska, Arkansas, Florida, Iowa, Maine, Ohio, and Utah); and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration supported 19 states with implementation 
grants for statewide action plans (Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Hawaii, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Wisconsin, and Wyoming). 

• Influence of Agenda 21. Spurred by the National Earth Summit, the governor of 
Kentucky invited representatives from all states to a conference, From Rio to the 
Capitols, in May 1993 to discuss how states can help the nation meet guidelines set 
by Agenda 21. Subsequently, many states, including Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin, began to develop statewide strategic plans for sustainable development. 3 
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State efforts have spurred community projects, workshops, and councils on sustainability. 

° Local Partnerships. Kentucky and Minnesota are just a few of the states in the 
country that have initiated partnership programs among state agencies, community 
and environmental groups, businesses, and the public to develop state sustainability 
plans. Both states noted that while top-down support is crucial, so too is widespread 
involvement from interest groups, the public, and other stakeholders in the process . 4 



Partnership for Protection 

‘There are so many brilliant ideas, but they’re like shooting stars because people do 
not figure out ways to make them sustainable,” says Steve Hulbert, owner of an 
Olympia, Washington, car dealership and a member of the Council’s Public Linkage, 
Dialogue, and Education Task Force. “A sustainable idea must have support and 
resources at all levels, otherwise the idea fizzles and fades.” 

So when Steve Hulbert had a good environmental protection idea, he knew its success 
would depend on strong partnerships with stakeholders from all walks of life. Olympia’s 
watersheds affect many concerns; over the years, however, their viability has been 
increasingly threatened by human encroachment and activities. Steve joined with com- 
munity members to develop a program that involves youth, businesses, educators, 
resource professionals, nonprofit organizations, neighborhoods, and government in 
monitoring the condition of the area’s watersheds. The program’s goal is to take water- 
sheds from assessment to problem identification to rehabilitation to sustainability. 

As part of this program, students from the North Mason School District are working with 
officials of the State Department of Natural Resources to assess the effects of heavily 
used recreational trails in the Hood CanalTahuya State Forest Watershed. Other part- 
ners in the program include the Puget Sound Water Quality Authority, the Washington 
State Department of Ecology, the Interagency Committee for Outdoor Recreation, the 
Washington State Legislature, the Olympia Department of Natural Resources, and the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. These partners supply the resources and financial sup- 
port while community organizations, businesses, and parents provide the volunteers. 
Together, they have also established an information network that allows resources, 
knowledge, and expertise to be shared. 

Steve Hulbert’s idea has turned into a full-scale program that uses national, state, and 
local resources not only to educate students about forest ecosystems, the connection 
between watersheds and the forest, and the effect that humans can have on both, but 
to empower the whole community to work together to take protective actions. 
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Expanding Information Networks 



Action 2: The public and private sectors should support the development of and 
equitable access to enhanced multimedia telecommunications technologies and 
improved clearinghouse capabilities that promote an understanding of sustainability. 



It is clear that the ability to achieve sustainable development 
depends on scientific knowledge of the Earth’s natural 
systems and the ways in which human activities affect these 
systems. Accurate information built on basic scientific 
research is needed, and existing research needs to be 
organized and accessible. Information will help people 
understand and predict changes in the environment, 
manage and restore natural systems, prioritize the potential 
risks associated with environmental problems, and take 
advantage of opportunities offered by technological 
developments. Information will also help the private sector 
develop new technologies, production processes, and goods 
and services; it will help too in developing community-based 
sustainable development strategies. 



Today, we have a dream for a 
different kind of superhighway that 
can save lives, create jobs, and 
give every American, young and 
old, the chance for the best 
education available to anyone, 
anywhere. I challenge you ... to 
connect all of our classrooms, all 
of our libraries, ... by the year 
2000. 

— Vice President A1 Gore 



Information technologies are transforming society. Although it is argued whether this 
transformation is for better or worse, it is becoming clear that those who have access to and 
knowledge about computers are at an advantage compared to other students and workers. 5 As 
President Clinton noted in a February 13, 1996, address, “educational technology has actually 
helped to raise educational performance . . . it’s allowing students around the country to do 
things they could never have done before, to examine gray whales, to study Hawaii’s 
volcanoes, to explore the Galapagos, all without leaving the classroom.” 



Technologies such as the Internet, World Wide Web (WWW), and interactive CD-ROMs can 
advance education for sustainability by linking educators, policy makers, students, and 
parents nationally and internationally. Incorporating these technologies in educational 
contexts and improving computer-based instruction and the infrastructure for hands-on 
computer experience is becoming increasingly important. However, the U.S. Department of 
Education notes that application of information technologies in the classroom varies among 
locales. One explanation, cited in a recent Office of Technology Assessment report, is a lack 
of telephone lines in classrooms; this effectively bars student participation in electronic 
communications networks. 6 Another barrier is the speed at which technology is changing: 
Many schools simply cannot afford to keep upgrading their equipment every few years. Also, 
even if technology is available in a school, educators frequently are not properly trained in its 
use, and therefore do not know how to incorporate it into their teaching. 



These caveats aside, the proliferation and use of information and communications technology 
are rapidly increasing: 




° By 1994, nearly 65 percent of all schools, and 77 percent of all high schools, had 
modems and access to telephone lines. 7 
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• Ten years ago, schools had one computer for every 125 children; that ratio is now one 
computer for every 12 children. 8 

• The Internet today reaches approximately 40 million people in about 168 countries; 
use is rapidly increasing. China went from two Internet sites in 1994 to 593 in 1995; 
Argentina increased from one to 1,415; and Japan rose from 38,267 to 99,034. 9 

Technology is rapidly becoming an invaluable tool for supplying equitable access to 
information about new programs, resources, and materials related to education for 
sustainability. In its final report, the President’s Council on Sustainable Development called 
for the development of the National Information Infrastructure (NH) by the private sector to 
increase access to public information and improve access for all. Nil, or “Information 
Superhighway,” will be a seamless web of communications networks, computers, databases, 
and consumer electronics putting vast amounts of information at users’ fingertips. Its contin- 
ued development will ensure that the best schools, teachers, and courses will be available to 
all students, regardless of geography, resources, or limitations. 

Nil’s infrastructure must include excellent organization of information. Existing clearinghouses, 
such as EE Link, the Educational Resources Information Clearinghouse (ERIC), and others 
relating to sustainable development, can collaborate to offer central gateway points of access 
on the World Wide Web (WWW). The EPA’s Environmental Education and Training 
Partnership (EETAP), led by the North American Association for Environmental Education 
(NAAEE), is working to create a coordinated system forinformation networks. Educators at 
all levels need to access models of successful education for sustainability programs that can 
be emulated or adapted for use in their classrooms. A WWW home page, a starting point for 
receiving information about a particular organization or topic, sponsored by the National 
Science and Technology Council’s Joint Working Group on Education could supply information 
about models of sustainability in action, as well as about the activities of federal agencies, 
grant programs, and government-supported projects in the private sector. 

Finally, educational programs should be encouraged to incorporate data from environmental 
monitoring tools such as geographic information systems. Teachers and students should be 
aware of databases maintained by international, national, and state governments as well as by 
private organizations. Courses should familiarize students with the availability of different 
types of databases, how they are accessed, and how they can be used to monitor environmen- 
tal change and guide decisions about resource use and protection of the environment. 
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Following are some examples of how new technologies and clearinghouse capabilities are 
being applied today by government and the private sector in furthering sustainable 
development education. 

• CD-ROMs and Satellite Images. The Island Institute in Rockland, Maine, supplies 
students in 150 classrooms with innovative environmental education software and 
satellite imagery of the students’ school and town. One class, when studying satellite 
images of its town, discovered that a proposed site for a low-level nuclear waste 
dump from Maine’s nuclear power plant was a wetlands habitat. After the students’ 
results were confirmed by a hydrogeologist, the class presented its findings to the 
town planning board. The program material was made available under the direction 
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of the Remote Sensing Facility at the Bigelow Laboratory for Ocean Sciences; 
sponsors include the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, Island Institute, 
and Apple Computer, Inc. It addresses classroom instruction in mathematics, physics, 
geology, ecology, oceanography, history, and geography. 

0 Distance Learning. Bell Atlantic Foundation is working with teachers to engage 
students in collaborative learning projects based on sustainable development issues 
in a new multimedia learning project co-sponsored by EARTHWATCH. Using 
electronic networks and the World Wide Web, EARTHWATCH on-line is able to 
support these teachers and their students throughout the school year. Apple 
Computers, Inc. provided laptops, digital cameras, and Newton personal data 
assistants for the project. 

• Computer-based Learning for Sustainability: EPA’s Multimedia Development 
Laboratory. Originally intended to address learning and training needs of the U.S. 
EPA’s employees, the Multimedia Development Laboratory (MML) has since grown 
to provide computer-based learning products on diverse safety, health, environmental, 
and sustainability matters to over 2,600 organizations throughout the U.S. and abroad. 
Using state-of-the-art technologies, the MML produces and distributes learning, 
information, and performance support tools, including interactive CD-ROMs. These 
generic products enable individuals to have learning experiences and meet training 
objectives in a timely and cost-effective manner, without travel to off-site locations. 
EPA’s return on its investment was about 50% during the first year of operation, and 
it is expected to return over 200% in the following six years; savings in excess of $2 
million are currently estimated. The MML recently started work with the Urban 
Consortium’s Environmental Task Force of Public Technology, Inc., to develop and 
deliver computer-based learning, information, and performance support products to 
local governments and communities to help them achieve their sustainability goals. 

The growth of computer technology in the 20th century has been exponential. Everyday, more 
and more people gain access to information via the Internet. A survey conducted by Nielsen 
Media Research concluded that about 37 million people in the United States and Canada have 
Internet access: 24 million of those surveyed had “signed on” to the Internet in the last 90 
days. As access to computers increases, more and more people will be able to use the Internet 
as an educational tool, enabling people to expand their global perspectives and understanding 
of different cultures, religions, regions, languages, and ideas. Networks that provide informa- 
tion or services related to sustainability are also expanding. For example: 

• Global Action and Information Network (GAIN). GAIN provides “information for 
action.” GAIN-Online provides current legislative information on almost every 
environmental issue, as well as background data and analyses, action alerts, 
organizational resources, and contact information for congressional members, cabinet 
officials, and federal agencies. It also is developing a computer program, Vision Into 
Action (VIA), that helps individuals, businesses, and communities determine the 
scope of their ecological impact. Once producers and consumers alike understand the 
impact of their actions, VIA assists them with adopting new practices by providing 
education and information about stainable lifestyles and communities. 

( http://www.igc.apc/gain) 
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• Government Information Locator Service. EPA has established a Government 
Information Locator Service for anyone who needs to locate, access, or acquire 
environmental information. The service lists more than 200 of the Agency’s public 
information resources, describes the information in those resources, and provides 
assistance in obtaining the needed information, [http://www.epa.gov/gils] 

• EE-Link. EE-Link is an on-line source of information about environmental educa- 
tion. It provides access to teaching resources on the Internet, including articles, data- 
bases, grant information, and instructional materials. EE-Link is administered through 
a partnership among EPA, the North American Association for Environmental 
Education, and the National Consortium for Environmental Education and Training. 
[http://www.nceet.snre.umich.edu/use.html] 

• GREENWIRE. GREENWIRE, an on-line environmental news service, provides a 
daily briefing on environmental news. Editorial commentary comes from over 100 
U.S. and international media sources. The GREENWIRE database provides 24-hour- 
a-day access to over 20,000 stories published in GREENWIRE since 1991. 
[http://www.apn.com] 

• Global Network of Environment and Technology (GNET). GNET provides access 
to information on environmental products and services, marketing opportunities, 
contracts, U.S. government programs, policy and law, current industry news, and 
business assistance resources on the environment, technology, and commerce. It was 
designed to help the federal government track roundtables, agency initiatives, and 
other work products or dialogues initiated by the White House on environment, 
energy, and sustainability issues, [http://www.gxinet.com or http://www.gnet.org] 

• National Library for the Environment. The Committee for the National Institute 
for the Environment has developed a National Library for the Environment. The 
library provides access to over 300 reports on various environmental issues, a user- 
friendly on-line encyclopedia of the environment, and detailed information at all tech- 
nical levels on specific environmental subjects. Reports are reviewed, prepared, and 
checked for accuracy by the Congressional Research Service, a division of the 
Library of Congress, [http://www.cnie.org/nle] 

• Educational Resources Information Center. ERIC is a national information 
system designed to provide users with ready access to an extensive body of 
literature on education and related issues. Established in 1966, ERIC is supported by 
the U.S. Department of Education. A number of subject-specific clearinghouses and 
services provide research summaries, bibliographies, reference and referral services, 
computer searches, and document reproduction, [http://www.aspen.sys.com/eric] 

• National Environmental Information Resources Center (NEIRC). The NEIRC 
was designed to provide professionals, students, and the general public with “one- 
stop access” to diverse environmental, educational, and sustainability-related 
information maintained on the World Wide Web of the Internet. Established in 1995 
as a public service by The George Washington University (GW) and the U.S. EPA, it 
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sites feature computer-based learning, information, and performance support 
modules; on-line tools for educators and researchers, and extensive search 
capabilities. NEIRC users can engage in discussions encompassing many different 
environmental and sustainability subjects through dedicated Usenet news groups. 
The NEIRC also serves as a repository of information developed by, and for, higher 
education and research institutions through GW’s “Green University Initiative.” 
[http://www.gwu.edu/~greenu/] 

Computer technology is likely to change the course of our future. With the expansion of the 
Internet, societies all over the globe will one day be able to access the information they need 
to create sustainable living conditions. Educating via computer opens doors to information 
and teaches valuable skills. 



Bridges Not Walls: Bringing the Internet to Public Housing 

The National Urban Internet is an environmental justice initiative, sponsored by 
Naval District Washington, that has been designed to provide access and training 
on the Information Superhighway to low-income and minority communities in 
Southeast Washington, D.C. The program provides hardware, software, computer 
literacy training, Internet access and training, and occupational training. It also 
provides information on such subjects as health education, business development, 
and risk assessment in the interests of contributing to an enhanced quality of life. 
Final development and implementation of the initiative will be conducted through a 
public-private partnership consisting of leaders from government, industry, and 
community groups. 

When fully implemented, the National Urban Internet will go far beyond providing 
computer equipment and connecting public housing residents to the Internet. “It is 
clear that access is only a partial solution,” notes John Rosenthall, Director of National 
Urban Internet. ‘The partnership will ensure appropriate training and information such 
as grant-writing training and technical assistance for participants that will help with life 
skills applications.” The ultimate purpose of the project is to help community residents 
gain environmental justice, community empowerment, and self-sufficiency through 
computer usage. 
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GLOBE: Hands-On Learning 

Students, parents, teachers, and school administrators met on the grounds of 
Jamestown Elementary School in Arlington, Virginia, awaiting the arrival of Vice 
President Al Gore, who was visiting the school to launch another GLOBE (Global 
Learning and Observation to Benefit the Environment) site. GLOBE, started by the 
Vice President in 1994 and supported by several federal agency partners — the 
National Science Foundation, the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 
the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, the U.S. Department of Education, and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) — is designed to link 
teachers, students, and scientists around the world in a study of the environment. 
Says Jamestown principal Nicki Smith, “GLOBE is going to revolutionize education.” 

So how does GLOBE work? Basically, it is a hands-on scientific experiment. 
Teachers are trained to help students test soil, gauge water temperature, study plant 
species and clouds, and measure the height and diameter of trees. These data are 
then reported on the Internet via the World Wide Web for use by students, scientists, 
and NASA. “It’s exciting, electrifying,” says Joseph Squeo, a fifth grade teacher at 
Royle Elementary School in Darien, Connecticut, who is one of 12 teachers in that 
state being trained to run GLOBE programs at their own schools. ‘This program is 
unique because it makes students and teachers a part of a scientific experiment. We 
have ownership. We can get involved and be a part of the scientific study of the 
Earth. We’re going to be doers and participants, and that is what is going to appeal 
to kids today." 

To date, more than 2,500 schools in the United States and 35 partner countries have 
signed up as GLOBE sites. Scientists are already benefiting from the information 
collected by the students. “We don’t have the time or the capability or the research 
funding to do the work these students are doing,” William Lawrence, a research 
scientist at the University of Maryland, remarks. Says Neal Pettingill, an 11 -year-old 
Jamestown student involved with the program, “You’re not just doing it to learn stuff, 
but you’re actually helping scientists figure out what they need to do to help the 
Earth.” 
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Fostering Global Understanding 



Action 3: Educators in both formal and nonformal learning programs should help 
students understand the international factors that affect the nation’s transition to a 
sustainable society. 



Sustainable development cannot be achieved without global 
cooperation that stresses the need for common solutions to 
long-term challenges and a greater understanding of the 
inextricable link among all nations. Overcoming obstacles to 
sustainability requires a global understanding of the effects 
that one country’s actions and policies have on the health and 
well-being of another country. This “think globally, act 
locally” credo is best set forth through strong educational 
programs that emphasize individual, community, business, 
and national responsibilities to the global community. 

Educating for sustainability requires that learners have an 
understanding and appreciation of the international forces 
that affect their lives. Environmental problems such as air pollution and pollution of the 
oceans are global in scale since ecosystems and ecological processes do not adhere to human- 
made boundaries. At the same time, economic and social forces are becoming increasingly 
globalized. For these reasons, achieving sustainability will require cooperation on an 
international scale. If today’s students are to be ready to make tomorrow’s decisions, they 
must be able to understand the links not only among various subject areas but especially 
between local and global conditions. 



1 The concept of sustainable 
development is still vague in the 
minds of many people . . . around 
Jhe world. If this issue is going to 
succeed in the international com- 
munity, it is going to be through 
.very strong promotion by the 
United States government. 

William Mansfield 
(former) Deputy Director, 

U.N. Environment Programme 



Achieving sustainability on a global scale will take decades or perhaps centuries. Solutions to 
global problems will require long-term dialogue and education at regional and international 
levels. Meaningful discussions will bear fruit, 



however, only if they lead to appropriate actions 
and behavioral changes. 

There have already beep a variety of dialogues 
on these issues, including activities begun in the 
1970s in Stockholm and continued in Tbilisi, 
Belgrade, and the work of the Bruntland 
Commission. In particular, Agenda 21, adopted 
at the U.N. Conference on Environment and 
Development (UNCED) held in Rio de Janeiro 
in June 1992, stressed international cooperation 
and partnerships to heighten understanding 
through education as the launching pad for 
future sustainability initiatives. Many countries 



What is urgently needed is an international 
strategic alliance of citizens, including United 
Nations agencies, NGOs [non-governmental 
u organizations ], the private sector, and govern- 
: ments to support the development and imple- 
mentation of national plans for communica- 
tion and education fora sustainable future. 

■ — Jean Perras, Executive Director 
Learning for a Sustainable Future 
• and North American Regional Chair, 

: >;HIUCN - Commission on Education and 
I Communication 
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have embraced the themes of Agenda 21 by exploring how sustainability could be integrat- 
ed into organizations, businesses, and government at the national and community levels. 
Mandates such as Agenda 21 must trickle down and be incorporated into formal and non- 
formal educational institutions through curricular and operational changes and into country 
and regional plans that recognize the importance of sustainability. 

Students and youth groups must participate in the emerging global dialogue on sustainability. 
Information is becoming more accessible as communication methods become faster and more 
diverse. Additionally, new alliances centered around economic, political, and related issues 
are continually emerging and have a great influence on global progress toward sustainability. 
These factors are, in essence, “shrinking” the planet, making information and other resources 
more readily available. Students must know about these options and opportunities as they 
embark on a journey of discovery and understanding of global systems and what it means to 
be a responsible citizen of the global community. 
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Learning From Thy Neighbor 

Canada’s Learning for a Sustainable Future (LSF) is a recognized leader in developing 
education for sustainability strategies. Its five-part approach to sustainable development 
education comprises the following: 

• Integrate the principles of sustainability into educational policies at the provincial 
and territorial levels, with each province choosing the methods most appropriate 
to implement their own programs. 

• Ensure that teachers receive in-service professional development in sustainabili- 
ty education. 

• Offer support for pre-service education. 

• Identify successful existing initiatives and disseminate models of innovation in 
curriculum planning. 

• Support program strategies in curriculum design and teacher education. 

LSF was formed after a 1987 meeting between Canada’s environmental ministers and 
the Brundtland Commission; this meeting spurred a series of roundtables at the federal 
and provincial levels. Some of these were hosted by the Subcommittee on 
Communication and Education of the National Round Table on the Environment and 
Economy. The subcommittee’s focus was to make sustainability education a top priority 
in Canada. LSF was given its mandate by the subcommittee to facilitate discussion and 
planning for introducing the principles of sustainable development into the Canadian 
school system. LSF’s board of directors is made up of representatives from the education, 
government, business, and nonprofit sectors: This helps ensure that the planning process 
includes the views of as many stakeholders as possible. 

LSF has begun establishing networks of educators who will be trained to serve as 
facilitators for teacher workshops. Internationally, it is working to forge partnerships with a 
variety of organizations in the United States and abroad. “Linking efforts of organizations 
such as the PCSD and Learning for a Sustainable Future will strengthen the support for 
education for sustainability programs not only in Canada and the United States, but in 
other nations as well," notes Jean Perras, LSF’s Executive Director. ‘This is an issue that 
transcends borders and should be addressed collaboratively by a// nations. Only by 
working together can we forge a new pedagogy for education that recognizes the 
increasingly interdependent world in which we live." 
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Learning Beyond the Walls of the Classroom 

Recently, a pen-pal program that started out as a lesson on South Africa turned into 
an international exchange program between Georgetown Day School and South- 
Africa’s Rhenish Primary School. A Georgetown Day School teacher, Laura Chlopecki, 
started the pen-pal program, and decided after a few months of letter writing that her 
students should have the opportunity to meet their pen-pals. Through a nonprofit 
organization — Schools Around the World — Chlopecki raised $10,000, recruited 
volunteers, and organized a two-week trip to South-Africa. It was the trip of a lifetime 
for nine fifth grade students and a few teachers. 

The program provided both American and South-African students with the opportunity 
to compare cultures and school systems. Many of the Americans were surprised to see 
that Africa has big cities and shopping malls. The South-African students and teachers, 
for their part, were surprised to hear stories of racial tension in the United States. In 
fact, a most significant similarity between the two schools is that Georgetown Day 
School became integrated almost a decade before public schools were desegregated 
in the United States, and Rhenish became integrated before the fall of apartheid. 

The pen-pal/exchange program helped expand students’ views to a more global per- 
spective. By studying a foreign culture, both students and teachers increased their 
interest in international relations and the study of other cultures. Furthermore, the program 
initiated a process of tearing down cultural boundaries among students and nations 
and paved the way for friendship and understanding. The students became more 
interested in international relations through their correspondence. 

Three other D.C. area schools have replicated the program, and the pen-pal program 
has expanded to additional schools in other parts of South Africa. There has been no 
problem in finding schools interested in participating. The target of the next effort is to 
raise enough money to bring the African students to the United States. 
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Integrating Multicultural Perspectives 

Action 4: Formal and nonformal educators should ensure that education for 
sustainability invites and involves diverse viewpoints, and that everyone — 
regardless of background and origin — has opportunities to participate in all aspects 
of the learning process. This will ensure that education for sustainability is enriched 
by and relevant to all points of view. 

The demographic composition of classrooms and communities in 
the United States is more diverse than it has been at any other 
time in our nation’s history. This demographic transformation 
challenges educators, both in formal and nonformal settings, to 
develop relevant teaching materials and curricula reflective of the 
environmental realities in all types of communities. As the demo- 
graphic composition of classrooms and communities becomes 
more diverse, there is an increased need for relevant and inclusive 
materials, and for teacher training and sensitivity that reflects new 
approaches for working with culturally, economically, and linguis- 
tically diverse children. Whether in classrooms, museums, or the media, new inclusive 
visions are needed to commit an active, multicultural citizenry to a sustainable future. 

The goal of integrating multicultural perspectives in the public dialogue on sustainable 
development has several corollary issues, notably including the following. 

• Bridging the demographic gap between an increasingly diverse student body 
and a more traditionally aligned teaching staff. The teacher population in the 
nation’s classrooms is overwhelmingly female, white, and middle class. 5 The students, 
however, are more racially diverse and come from nontraditional family structures; 
for many, English is not their primary language. Teachers need training to address 
this demographic gap. This training should focus on increasing the cross-cultural 
competencies of educators to integrate education for sustainability into culturally 
diverse settings. 

• Ensuring that the relevance of the sustainability message is made clear to all 
component groups of this nation’s multicultural population. A 1994 Roper survey 
commissioned by the National Environmental Education and Training Foundation 
focused on disadvantaged youth (defined as those from ZIP Codes where 30 percent 
or more of the population is at or below the poverty level). The responses indicated a 
serious gap in environmental education — or, more likely, in what is being taught 
about the environment. Children most likely to be exposed to environmental risks 
ranked environmental problems as eighth on a list of 10 societal issues they would 
like to make better. Youth in general rated the environment as second. 11 

One reason for this discrepancy may be that environmental education as well as 
sustainable development education is either not taught in the target populations’ 
schools or does not incorporate information about environmental issues that relate to 
students’ everyday concerns. For example, urban youth may not see the importance 
of saving whales, something they have never seen before, as compared with the more 
pressing and immediate problems of violence and drugs in their own neighborhood. 

Urban youth may benefit more from learning about environmental justice issues, 
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Education is the most 
powerful tool we have to 
combat environmental 
racism. 

— Beverly Wright, Director 
Southern Center 
for Environmental Justice 
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waste reduction and management, and how environmental hazards affect human 
health, as well as about preservation of natural resources. Regardless of the specific 
environmental issues taught, however, the overall programs need to be tailored to 
meet the needs of the specific constituencies they serve. Programs and curricula 
should be dynamic and able to adjust to changing community, national, and global 
circumstances. Linking environmental issues with everyday survival issues can 
expose disadvantaged students to knowledge that can help them take action and make 
changes and decisions that benefit themselves, their families, and 
their communities. 

Educators knowledgeable about sustainability can help students 
make these connections in and out of the classroom. Teachers’ 
familiarity with these issues should begin during pre-service 
training and continue throughout their tenure. Educator training 
should stress conflict resolution, intercultural communication, and 
environmental justice issues while emphasizing an understanding 
of community-based approaches to environmental education that 
builds sensitivity toward diverse cultural values. Elisa Adler, an 
educator involved with a bilingual/bicultural river restoration 
program, notes that “Until people feel profoundly connected to the 
Earth, they won’t really care what happens to it. [People need] . . . 
to consider their relationship to the natural environment and to discover themselves 
as an interdependent and interacting member of a community of diverse species.” 12 

• Integrating the concept of environmental justice into sustainability education. 

Multicultural environmental education focuses on students in industrialized areas who 
are often disproportionately exposed to toxicants. Historically, the siting of industrial 
plants, waste incinerators, landfills, and sewage treatment plants in or near poor and 
minority communities has resulted in discriminatory exposure to pollution and 
hazardous wastes. In recent years, an explosion of interest in environmental issues 
among people of color has coalesced in the environmental justice movement, which 
links environmental issues with social justice movements, such as civil rights. The 
focus is on toxic waste dumps, poor air and water quality, and pesticides, and their 
impact on human health. The movement seeks environmental equity for all people, 
regardless of race, social class, ethnicity, gender, age, or disability. In addition to 
pointing out discriminatory siting practices, the movement has condemned the uneven 
enforcement of environmental laws and remediation efforts. 



Diversity is as valuable to 
sustainability in cultures as it . 
is in nature. The whole social 
"mix" must be nourished arid 
the interconnectedness 
treasured. 

— Geri Spring, Coordinator 
Chattanooga/Hamilton 
County 

Neighborhood Network 



Some or all of the preceding ideas are being incorporated. Successful examples of ongoing 
initiatives to integrate multicultural perspectives into sustainability education follow. 
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9 The Southern Center for Environmental Justice. Since it opened in 1992, the 
Southern Center for Environmental Justice has been inundated with requests for 
community assistance in responding to accidents, registering formal complaints, 
accessing information, and understanding technical documents related to the environ- 
ment. The center’s dual mission is to conduct research and policy studies and create 
partnerships among universities, grassroots organizations, and individuals in a 
community to empower coordinated actions in fighting for environmental justice on 
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The Lesson of the Menominee Indian Tribe 

The Menominee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin has created culturally appropriate applications 
of sustainability that can inform mainstream conceptions. The Menominee, along with 
other tribes throughout the United States, promote the lessons and concepts of 
sustainability at an early age and weave them into the levels of education throughout 
life. At the College of the Menominee, a two-year institution of higher education in 
Keshena, Wisconsin, concepts of sustainability are integrated into the curricula and 
hands-on, experiential learning is practiced. Students develop a strong cultural and 
spiritual bond to the land. 

This feeling for the land is bound in an awareness that the tribe has only 240,000 acres 
which must be passed on to future generations. Therefore, the reservation’s natural 
resources are managed sustainably so that trees and clean water are able to replenish 
themselves for future use. As Chief Oshkosh, one of the early tribal leaders, once said, 
"Start with the rising sun, and work toward the setting sun, but take only the mature 
trees, the sick trees, and the trees that have fallen. When you reach the end of the 
reservation, turn and cut from the setting sun to the rising sun, and the trees will last 
forever. ” Sustainable forest management has been practiced by the Menominee since 
the creation of the reservation over 140 years ago. Today, the Menominee Tribal 
Enterprises maintains the tradition of sustainable forestry in the Menominee Forest. 

The Menominee recognize that education is one of the keys to preserving and enhancing 
their sustainable activities. The College of the Menominee Nation has a variety of 
future activities in the works. In the fall of 1996, the college will launch a new degree 
program in sustainable development, and the Menominee Sustainable Development 
Institute is developing a curriculum for high schools with sustainable communities as 
the theme. 

Mainstream multicultural programs could benefit from the example of the Menominee 
approach — this could broaden environmental literacy while expanding knowledge 
about how to balance limited natural resources with everyday consumer demands. 
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the local level. In keeping with this mission, the center is facilitating research on 
three main areas including toxicology hazards and the study of economic development 
as it relates to environmental justice. The center also runs three training programs: 
Information Is Power, a course teaching communities ways in which to access 
environmental information; Computer Ready, a computer skills training course; and 
Leadership, which teaches community members how to network and form coalitions. 
The center was started by a consortium of universities including Southern University 
of New Orleans, University of New Orleans, Dillard University, Xavier University, 
Clark Atlanta University, and Hampton University; it serves Louisiana, east Texas, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Alabama. 

• Cuyahoga Community College. In 1992, Cuyahoga Community College was 
awarded a grant by EPA to offer an associate of science degree for environmental 
science technicians; develop community outreach and recruitment, especially for 
people of color; increase their involvement in environmental issues and careers; 
develop a long-range environmental education plan; and establish a tech-prep 
program for high school students. The college is establishing an advisoiy committee 
to provide expertise and guidance in developing an Environmental Science 
Technology program with appropriate course work to enable matriculation agreements 
with four-year institutions. Additionally, in July 1994, Cuyahoga Community College 
established a Center for Environmental Education and Training. 

• Davidson School — Sustainability for the Disabled. An EPA grant is enabling the 
Davidson School in Elwyn, Pennsylvania, to provide training in environmental 
education to teachers and university students majoring in special education. The 
Curriculum for Environmental Education of the Disabled will be distributed 
nationwide through a network of participating organizations and agencies. By 
targeting disabled secondary school students, this program will reach a traditionally 
underserved audience. 

• Chicago Academy of Sciences. The Chicago Academy of Sciences’ Project 
Ecological-Citizenship is designed for urban multicultural elementary students; 
it also involves parents and the community. The project’s core element is a 
multidisciplinary ecology program incorporating hands-on explorations of 
environmental issues affecting inner-city communities. The academy’s model 
program has been used to introduce environmental education in inner-city schools 
throughout the nation. 

• Project SEED. Project SEED (Seniors Environmental Education Development) in 
Fremont, Ohio, is an excellent example of how a community-based organization 
can communicate with an audience not typically reached through other methods of 
environmental education. The project, which is run by four Ohio counties, educates 
disadvantaged senior citizens about the health hazards of indoor air pollution and 
about conservation opportunities within their homes, such as weatherization and 
water conservation. 
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• Three Circles Center. Three Circles Center for Multicultural Environmental 
Education is a nonprofit organization that aims to introduce, encourage, and 
cultivate multicultural perspectives and values in environmental and outdoor 
education, recreation, and interpretation. The center helps create access to 
environmental education for children of color across the country through teaching, 
program design, evaluation, curriculum development, and outdoor field study oppor- 
tunities. It also helps organizations and educators by publishing a journal, offering 
presentations and workshops, and consulting on a variety of areas including programs 
and curriculum design, development, and evaluation; community relations; materials 
review; and board and staff development and facilitation. Two current Three Circles 
Center efforts are described below. 

• • • Parker Elementary School in East Oakland, California, has taken a bold step: It 

will become a magnet school for environmental science. This designation 
allows the school to build on six years of collaboration with the Inside Out 
Academy, an environmental education program founded by the executive direc- 
tor of Three Circles Center and a group of progressive teachers at Parker. The 
Inside Out Academy began by stressing the importance of providing environ- 
mental education to children of color in an urban environment; it then saw the 
potential in linking the program to overall school reform. To help facilitate this, 
Parker and the Inside Out Academy participated in a 

collaborative effort to renovate the curricula and develop a positive leadership 
climate. Many ideas about multicultural environmental education were devel- 
oped at Parker, where the student body is over 90 percent African American, 
with an increasing number of Latino students and students of Southeast Asian 
descent. Three Circles Center is in the process of recording the school’s 
experiences, focusing on how environmental education was taught in such an 
ethnically diverse context. 

• • • Three Circles Center has initiated the Multicultural Technical Assistance Project 

(MTAP) to support the incorporation of multicultural issues and perspectives 
into selected San Francisco Bay Area environmental education programs. The 
10 programs involved in MTAP were selected based on their commitment to 
change and their ability to identify barriers in meeting organizational goals. 
MTAP provides peer support and acknowledgment, identification of significant 
resources, and supportive and visionary leadership to these programs. 
Specifically, it held three eight-hour interactive, participatory workshops on 
building and developing a diverse staff; developing successful relationships with 
diverse communities; and multicultural environmental education. Numerous 
“next steps” came out of the workshops, and in the two months following them, 
participants regrouped to share their challenges and successes in facilitating 
multicultural change in their programs. 
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CHAPTER 6 

CONTINUING THE DIALOGUE 

U ltimately, our nation’s children and grandchildren are the ones who will see the progress 
of the dialogue on sustainability. If today’s adults ask the right questions, generate 
productive answers, and take meaningful actions, the dialogue will have a much different 
form by the time the next generation takes charge. If we conduct the exchange well, they will 
honor us. If we do it poorly, they will be right to blame us for their plight. 

The process begun by the President’s Council on Sustainable Development (PCSD) has 
initiated the dialogue, but the question now is how to ensure its continuation. Sustaining a 
fruitful dialogue in regions of the country that are dependent on resource-based industries is 
one of the most important next steps. Recent focus groups in Grand Junction, Colorado, 
and Bend, Oregon, provided insights into how to frame the dialogue 
so that it resonates with those who have close economic connections 
with the extraction of resources. 1 The focus group research indicated 
that residents in Western communities respond to a message that 
focuses on long-term, stable, and sustainable economic progress. 

They believe their communities need to achieve greater economic 
diversity and understand that resource protection is part of a long- 
term economic strategy. 

At the same time, residents of these Colorado and Oregon communities worry that good- 
paying jobs in extractive industries are being replaced by lower paying jobs in tourism and 
recreation. A persuasive economic dialogue to these Westerners includes discussion of tax 
incentives for bringing in the right industries, specific training for future jobs, and support for 
starting small businesses. 

The Westerners have a well-developed sense of place, value the beauty of nature, and 
recognize their responsibility to provide long-term stewardship of the environment for the 
sake of future generations. Members of the focus groups indicated that they see growth and 
development as mixed blessings. They also view a healthy environment as a key 
component of their quality of life. They want to use, but not exploit or destroy, their 
resources. In short, they are looking for balance and moderation. They believe it is possible to 
work together toward a realistic balance of environmental protection and economic 
stability. Notes pollster Celinda Lake, in reference to a question on environment versus jobs 
in the Pacific Northwest, in an October 1994 survey by the Communications Consortium 
Media Center, “voters clearly want moderation and a balanced approach which gives them 
both a strong economy and a strong environment.” 

These focus group findings can likely be extrapolated to most Americans. If people are 
indeed looking for a realistic balance, then they are searching for sustainability. Turning that 
quest into productive action is the reason for continuing the dialogue. 



'.'A new type of thinking is 
essential if mankind is to 
survive and move toward 
higher levels. 

— Albert Einstein 
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TOWARD SUSTAINABILITY 



Prosperity, fairness, and a healthy environment are interrelated elements of the human dream 
for a better future. Sustainable development is a way to pursue that dream through choice and 
policy. Three themes are essential to any implementation strategy for setting the nation on the 
path to sustainability: 

° expanding the American dream to embrace and value sustainability; 

° nurturing grassroots leadership for sustainability, complemented by stewardship and 
support at all levels, and 



° encouraging hope, and cultivating the knowledge, will, and a system of recognition 
and rewards for individuals and organizations to take the steps toward realizing their 
dreams for a sustainable future. 



Our vision is of a life-sustaining Earth. \ 
We are committed to the achievement i 
of a dignified, peaceful, and equitable j 
existence. A sustainable United States 
will have a growing economy that j 

provides equitable opportunities for 
satisfying livelihoods and a safe, 
healthy, high quality of life for current 
and future generations. Our nation will j 
protect its environment, its natural 
resource base, and the functions and 
viability of natural systems on which 
all life depends. 

— The President’s Council j 



Expanding the American Dream 

Over the past 50 years, the United States has enjoyed 
phenomenal success in disseminating the American 
ideal of democracy, basic human rights, and a decent 
quality of life. Today, this American dream needs to 
be expanded to holistically include environmental 
protection, economic progress, and social equity. 
Seeking sustainable solutions and taking sustainable 
action must become an integral part of our daily lives. 
The fundamental principles of sustainability should 
serve to guide not only our individual lives, but also 
those of businesses, communities, the nation as a whole, 
and societies world-wide. 



on Sustainable Development Although we do not all share the same definition of the 

• — 1 American dream, there are certain aspects of our society 

— such as spiraling consumerism — that conflict with 
the realities of living on a relatively small planet with a finite resource base. Our society’s 
emphasis must shift to bring us together with shared values based on stewardship. Quality of 
life is enriched not so much by things as by creative accomplishments in every aspect of 
one’s life: job, relationships, and civic contributions to community and society. Organizations 
that foster the personal growth of citizens and improvements to our communities can produce 
greater satisfaction and hope, increased productivity and achievement, and an enhanced 
quality of life. 



A prevalent assumption in our country is that technology can continue to produce more and 
more consumer goods while minimizing adverse impacts to the environment and health. We 
are coming to recognize that organizations and nations that want to remain competitive, 
socially well balanced, and healthy must redesign every aspect of their planning and 
production processes to become “eco-efficient.” Environmental technologies and eco-efficient 
manufacturing and business practices may not constitute a technological fix in the sense of 
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Patagonia and Sustainable Agriculture 

Patagonia, Inc., designer, manufacturer, and distributor of outdoor clothing, is 
shifting its entire cotton line to organically grown cotton. Organic cotton is grown 
without the use of harmful chemical pesticides, herbicides, and defoliants. “We have 
realized for years that every product we make involves some level of pollution,” says 
Yvon Chouinard, Patagonia’s founder. “But one of the most surprising things to a lot 
of us was how damaging conventional cotton really is.” To make and deliver a 100 
percent cotton shirt requires as much as five gallons of petroleum. In fact, the 
average so-called “100 percent cotton" product is only 73 percent cotton fiber; the 
rest is chemicals and resins. “Given what we now know about conventional cotton, 
there is no going back on this decision, regardless of its impact on the company’s 
sales or profits." 

Patagonia is consulting with the Pesticide Action Network (PAN), a global coalition 
advancing alternatives to harmful pesticides, to draw on its expertise in promoting 
sustainable agriculture. “When clothing companies buy organic crops, it makes a 
huge difference in farmers’ ability to convert to ecologically sound production, cuts 
poisonings, and gives consumers a cleaner choice,” explains Monica Moore, PAN’s 
North American regional coordinator. Organic farmers try to build a healthy 
environment for plant growth while reducing the risk of disease and attacks by pests. 
Water use on organic farms generally declines due to increased soil health and the 
ability of improved soil with high organic content to hold water. In the United States, 
certified organic cotton acreage has grown from just 100 acres in 1989 to 15,000 acres 
in 1994. 

Education about problems associated with conventional agriculture and the benefits 
of sustainable growing practices is critical to promoting change. By educating the 
public through advertising and promotion of its products, Patagonia can influence 
consumer buying decisions and the way other companies manufacture their products. 
Patagonia also has coupled an aggressive employee training program with benefits 
such as in-house child care and flexible work arrangements. As a result, Patagonia’s 
employees and consumers tend to be on the front line of global awareness and 
grassroots activism. 

The benefits of organic cotton farming make Patagonia’s decision clear. The 
message the company sends is “If we are aware of an environmental problem and can 
realize a solution, we have an obligation to act.” 
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allowing open-ended growth, but they can provide some flexibility and allow us to 
re-examine and expand our values. Our American culture imposes a moral incumbency to 
champion a responsible vision and action for the future which embrace and advance the 
principles and objectives of sustainability. 

Consumers and Institutional Stewardship 

Many businesses are responding to consumer pressures to use resources sustainably, 
particularly in the fashion and beauty industry. The International Design Resource Awards 
Competition rewarded those companies that developed new mass-producible products using 
materials from recycled or reprocessed materials, as well as markets to promote these 
products. Award winners include the following: 

• ECOSPORT is the nation’s first company to produce garments from 100 percent 
certified organic cotton. It manufactures apparel without bleaching, dyes, or harmful 
chemicals, thereby reducing the amount of toxins entering the environment. It has 
created a market for organically grown cotton. Farmers are responding to this need by 
using new techniques such as hand weeding, mechanical cultivation, crop rotation, 
planting schedules, mulches, composts, and the use of beneficial insects. ECOSPORT 
considers itself to be a “benchmark, setting the standard for the apparel industry, and 
continues to work toward making the Earth a healthier and cleaner place.” 

• DEJA SHOE is a Portland, Oregon, based company that manufactures footwear using 
recycled materials, nontoxic adhesives, sustainably harvested plant materials, and 
leather-free alternatives. DEJA SHOE recently received an award from the U.N. 
Environment Programme for its “commitment to sustainable development and Earth 
stewardship and especially for creative and exemplary initiatives in manufacturing 
products based on principles of waste reduction and sustainable use of the Earth’s 
resources.” DEJA SHOE backs its stewardship with a social mission, donating five 
percent of pretax profits to help support the World Conservation Union’s Plants 
Program of the Species Survival Commission. 

• AVEDA, a cosmetic and beauty supply corporation, “is committed to creating 
products and services beneficial to the consumer and the environment”all over the 
world. It has formed partnerships with indigenous people throughout the world, and 
works to promote economic development and cultural awareness among its employees 
working within these communities. Each year, AVEDA performs an “eco-audit” to 
determine its environmental performance, initiates aggressive education and training 
programs for its employees, and promotes an idea exchange with environmental 
groups to generate new ideas and establish new programs. 

• “It’s more than how you look,” is the creed of SEBASTIAN, a concept-oriented 
beauty care company dedicated to serving the beauty industry through environmental 
concern, ethics, and education. SEBASTIAN has developed new hair care products 
derived from renewable and replenishable rainforest extracts; this in turn has created 
economic development for the indigenous people of Brazil. SEBASTIAN is also 
involved in the LITTLE GREEN program, a children’s environmental project, and 
Club U.N.I.T.E. (Unity Now Is a Tomorrow for Everyone), a foundation involved 
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with critical social and health issues. In 1990, SEBASTIAN announced that it would 
only do business with “responsible” companies. To this end, it has asked clients to 
sign the following declaration, “I pledge that my company is now, and will continue 
to be, ecologically conscious and environmentally friendly. I will adhere to and sup- 
port Sebastian’s Environmental Code of Ethics.” 

These companies each illustrate aspects of sustainability in action. They have demonstrated 
that environmental and social responsibility, and profitability, go hand in hand. 

Fostering Grassroots Leadership 

Surveys indicate that a majority of Americans are convinced of the need for sustainability. 
They may lack information about sustainable practices, but they find the concept persuasive. 
They believe in sustainability, and for that reason, many have been initiating action at the 
individual and community levels. Their efforts are reflected in the success stories documented 
in this report and give meaning and substantive content to what might otherwise be a vague 
or abstract concept. Grassroots leadership can stimulate and unleash the creativity and 
innovation that breathes life into the sustainability movement. 

Although some Americans are cynical about government and discouraged about its potential 
for effective action, there are many positive changes taking place. Success depends upon 
individual and institutional initiative. Individuals and organizations are often loathe to put 
into action ideas that they do not themselves originate. Top-down, command and control, 
stove-pipe strategies are not as effective as relationships which emphasize interdisciplinary 
teaming, value diversity, and forge strategic alliances and collaborative partnerships at all levels. 
Government leadership and facilitation can effectively catalyze innovative grassroots leader- 
ship and activities, as well as provide coordination for what might otherwise be scattershot or 
redundant, cookie cutter approaches. As a partnership of public and private leaders — from 
all levels of government and the private sector — the PCSD has aimed to provide leadership in 
a new manner, and to serve as a new breed of catalyst, facilitator, and coordinator. But what 
really matters in the end will be the individuals from all comers of the nation — educators, 
youth, business leaders and employees, local community leaders, local, state and federal 
policy makers, and members of the media and other professions — who will individually and 
collectively determine whether sustainability is to be our planet’s destiny. 

Hope for the Future 

Encouraging hope for a sustainable future is in part dependent upon continually building 
awareness and knowledge about sustainability matters into the fabric of individuals and 
institutions. Sharing information and engaging in open dialogue in a manner that decreases 
the likelihood of polarization, and increases collaboration between diverse stakeholders is 
critical to success. The environmental movement has contributed two very important lessons 
to the sustainability dialogue. One is to make the issues and the solutions understandable, 
relevant, and important at a personal level; the other is to make the message and the process 
for change honest and positive. Applying these lessons has been a powerful force in affecting 
significant local change on a broad scale; the results are heartening. National environmental 
groups have learned that local issues are most often responsible for awakening environmental 
q activism. A person’s favorite tree being targeted for cutting so that a road can be widened 
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may be enough to transform a passive bystander into an active environmentalist. A parent 
whose child develops asthma may suddenly exhibit a deep personal interest in air pollution. A 
homeowner whose neighborhood is slated to be the site of a new industrial facility or sewage 
treatment plant may seek out an environmental group that is defending property values as a 
by-product of helping protect the health of the environment. The lesson is that it is easier to 




Youth: Our Hope for the Future 

Around the globe, more and more youth are becoming aware of, and affected by, 
environmental issues. As concern for the future grows among the youth of the world 
— a group that today represents half of the world’s population — they are becoming a 
strong voice in the dialogue to raise social consciousness, while increasing 
environmental protections and global security. 

Conferences like the 1994 and 1995 Global Youth Forums, sponsored by the U.N. 
Environment Programme (UNEP) and S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc. provide a means to 
build partnerships, share ideas, and work toward delineating and achieving common 
goals. The 1995 forum was attended by approximately 2,000 youth representatives 
from over 75 countries who ranged between 8 and 25 years old, each making their own 
contribution to the conference. Youth presentations included a video encouraging 
communities to recycle aerosol cans; and highlighted classrooms fueled by alternative 
energy, youths organizing environmental clubs, establishing an environmental pen pal 
network, lobbying the government for land for a bird sanctuary, educating homeless 
families on health and environmental issues, and developing a model for an energy- 
efficient house. “ Every day, young people make decisions that affect this planet, its 
inhabitants, and its environment,” notes Elizabeth Dowdeswell, U.N. Under-Secretary- 
General and UNEP Executive Director for the 1995 Global Youth Forum. “Young 
people coordinate and implement projects and programs of tremendous impact in 
every country on the face of the earth." 

At the 1994 Forum, the conference participants ratified Ten Commitments which 
articulate what they believe needs to be done to achieve a sustainable world. The Ten 
Commitments focus on: Natural Resource Utilization, Biodiversity, Atmosphere, Water, 
Energy, Waste, Sustainable Living, Cooperation and Education, Human Rights, and 
Action. As the rationale for these commitments states, “Ours is a generation unique in 
the history of our world. Growing up in a reality of ozone holes and global warming, 
mass extinctions and widespread poverty, we have learned fear, but have confronted it 
time after time with hope and education... As caring citizens of this planet, we commit 
ourselves to restoring and preserving our world and to rebuilding our dreams of 
tomorrow - pure waters, vast wildlands, clean air and cities free of poverty...” These Ten 
Commitments were presented, and warmly received at meetings of the United Nations 
as well as the President’s Council on Sustainable Development in January 1995. 

“Constructing an imaginative and creative scenario for development into the 21st 
century depends on our faith, our confidence, and our trust in youth.” 
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assimilate new values if they have direct personal benefits. Another lesson is that the 
“doom-and-gloom” approach wears thin. Threats of catastrophe become less persuasive 
over time, especially when the risks are exaggerated or not portrayed credibly. Such negative 
approaches are less effective than positive ones that incorporate a change in values. If sustain- 
ability is to be a persuasive theme, people must find satisfying, alternative values and patterns 
of behavior. Achieving sustainability depends on motivating people in a positive way to replace 
non-sustainable practices with sustainable behaviors. 

Bridges to a Sustainable Future 

Implementing the recommendations suggested in this report can be effectively accomplished 
when diverse stakeholders build bridges to attain mutually shared goals. Joint visioning, 
short- and long-term strategies, and realistic actions to achieve measurable objectives are 
needed. PCSD is researching implementation strategies for the policy recommendations 
contained in its report; its most immediate implementation strategy is to disseminate its work 
as widely as possible. Various venues may be employed, such as enlisting the assistance of 
national leaders from government, industry, academia, and celebrities from the sports and 
entertainment industries. Reports are to be posted on PCSD’s home page on the Internet. 

As the purpose of the dialogue becomes known, various sectors should step forward to 
meet the challenge of implementing the recommendations contained in the reports of 
PCSD and its task forces, each of which is a veritable idea bank of activities and success 
stories for local adaptation. A first step for national groups should be to help recruit leaders 
from nationwide industry associations, national media, major professional societies, and 
national nonprofit organizations. It is hoped that these leaders would then enlist the sup- 
port of their groups in developing appropriate strategies. An immediate initiative should 
be to recruit champions from local civic groups and businesses who can initiate community 
“visioning” processes and other grassroots activities. Another early step of national groups 
should be to explore the impacts of their sector on sustainability and develop plans to 
mitigate those impacts. 

The health care sector has already initiated such activities through the National Association of 
Physicians for the Environment. Industry has formed the Business Environment Learning and 
Leadership program, and academia has established the University Leaders for a Sustainable 
Future. Other sectors, such as the media, advertising, entertainment, and publishing 
industries, can exert enormous influence by publicizing successful models of sustainability. 

Another immediate step, which PCSD is implementing, is to establish linkages with existing 
global infrastructure that support sustainability. Canada’s Learning for a Sustainable Future is 
a recognized global leader in education for sustainability. PCSD also has reached out to the 
Canadian National Round Table on Sustainable Development and has learned much from 
counterparts in Australia and Switzerland. Building bridges internationally will prove as 
crucial in the long run as forming partnerships within our own borders. 

As mid-term strategies, national associations can help spread sustainable practices worldwide 
by providing training assistance to developing countries in areas important to sustainability, 
such as environmental technologies. Within the United States, other mid-term strategies might 
include the revision of tax policies to encourage sustainable practices. A mid-term strategy 
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specific to public linkage and education is to expand professional training for educators in 
teaching the principles of sustainability; this effort is one in which professional societies, state 
and local governments, and communities can take the leadership role. 

Additional strategies include expanding interdisciplinary research, developing interdiscipli- 
nary teaching materials, and publicizing success stories through sustainability awards. These 
are the kind of strategies that stretch from the near term into long-range goals. Industry’s 
development of eco-efficient production processes is another example of an ongoing strategy, 
as is the financial community’s responsibility to offer enduring support programs in education 
for sustainability. 

A critical component of all strategies, short- or long-range, will be the development of bench- 
marks that can serve as indicators of success. The North American Association for 
Environmental Education is working with the World Resources Institute to develop standards 
for assessing student achievement in education for sustainability; these educational performance 
standards are one type of benchmark. 

Other organizations, such as the World Bank and United Nations, are working to develop 
indicators that measure progress in sustainable development. John O’Connor, principal author 
of a recent World Bank report on indicators, notes that significant intellectual retooling for an 
interdisciplinary approach is needed to develop indicators that are acceptable to disparate 
disciplines . 2 Economists prefer statistical tables, land managers are accustomed to graphic 
representations, and still others favor narrative approaches. Finding an acceptable framework 
of communication across various disciplines is a pressing need. The World Bank considers this 
mandate to be so urgent that it has developed interim indicators that can be employed by policy 
makers until an improved, internationally agreed-upon framework is established. As O’Connor 
notes, even if the Bank’s calculations the first time around are only approximations, they are a 
first step for providing decision makers with an improved basis for assessing policy choices. 

In calculating indicators of the wealth of nations, the World Bank concluded that human 
resources often exceed the sum of the other two components of a nation’s wealth: natural 
resources and manufactured assets. Ismail Serageldin, Vice President of the World Bank, 
notes that the organization’s findings “suggest that it is time to move beyond the notion that 
investment is only what is embodied in machinery and buildings. Investment in people, and 
capacity building in general, is crucial for sustainable development .” 3 

By stressing the importance of investing in capacity building — that is, in education and 
training — the World Bank is tacitly recognizing that it is individuals who will determine 
whether the nations of the world will embark on a sustainable path. It is individuals who will 
decide whether to act sustainably in their own lives. It is individuals who will influence 
corporate behavior. It is individuals who will serve as the leaders of communities and nations 
and help move them toward sustainability. 

As individuals, we all need to examine our own lives, decide our priorities, and establish 
personal benchmarks to judge our progress. In the end, what we do as individuals — or what 
we fail to do — will determine whether humanity begins to live sustainably. One by one, our 
individual actions will add to the sum total of human behaviors that will determine our 
collective future. 
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A National Agenda Supporting Sustainability 

“In almost all the natural domains, the Earth is under stress — it is a planet that is in 
need of intensive care. Can the United States, the American people, pioneer 
sustainable patterns of consumption and lifestyle, and can you educate for that? This 
is a challenge that we would like to put out to you.” So said Dr. Noel J. Brown of the 
U.N. Environment Programme at the 1994 National Forum on Partnerships Supporting 
Education About the Environment. 

To meet this challenge, forum participants — who included over 100 leaders from gov- 
ernment, education, business, and the non-governmental community — discussed 
their individual and collective roles, reasons, and opportunities for forming partner- 
ships. The participants realized that, despite their differences, they all shared a common 
vision: to educate the nation about the benefits of protecting its natural and cultural 
resources. It was agreed that a blueprint should be developed to explore ways to build 
effective partnerships to support environmental education and training activities. 

Today this challenge has been realized; Education for Sustainability: An Agenda 
for Action is complete. As a demonstration project of the Public Linkage, Dialogue, 
and Education Task Force, the document builds on the policy recommendations 
and actions highlighted in this report by offering implementation options for the 
future. It presents useful examples of the types of educational partnerships need- 
ed to establish an educational infrastructure that successfully places society on a 
path to sustainability. 
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Our deepest appreciation is extended to Marty Spitzer, the new Executive Director of the 
PCSD. He was preceded by Keith Laughlin, who received the baton from Molly Harriss 
Olson, the first Executive Director, in the spring of 1996. Their outstanding leadership has 
been inspiring. We also thank all of the current and former staff for their support and 
guidance. Many individuals, public agencies, and private organizations and businesses went 
above and beyond the call of duty to help the Task Force. In particular, we acknowledge the 
following: 

• U.S. Department of Education. Madeleine Kunin, Deputy Secretary, and her Task 
Force liaison, Carole Wacey, worked tirelessly to coordinate activities involving 
PLTF’s Education Working Group and the Task Force demonstration project, 
National Forum on Education About the Environment. 

• U.S. Department of Energy. Secretary Hazel O’Leary and her management team 
provided funding to Second Nature for support of PLTF dialogue activities. Superb 
printing and distribution arrangements for this report were handled by Jim Morrison 
and Willie Bruce, with management by Brian Costlow and Bob Stiefel. 

• U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. Administrator Carol Browner and her 
management team provided support and resources for PCSD and PLTF initiatives. 
John Chamberlin, Director, Office of Administration, and Julius Jimeno, Director 
of the Safety, Health and Environmental Management Division (SHEMD), provided 
space and equipment for the use of PLTF volunteer staff. Michael Baker, Director, 
Environmental Education Division, and a PLTF member, helped secure the services 
of a writer who initiated work on this report. He also served as a panelist during the 
Educating for Sustainability Community Forum held in Chattanooga, TN. A special 
thank you goes to David Scott Smith, Associate Director of SHEMD, who provided 
creative ideas and examples of sustainability education projects in action for this 
report’s development. He also wrote sections of the report and provided the 
management, staff, and contractor technical assistance required to produce it. 

• Global Environment and Technology Foundation (GETF). Tom Harvey and the 
GETF team supported Council efforts by creating a flyer on the Council, establishing 
an on-line network for the Council and Task Force members, and helping to develop 
a PCSD home page on the World Wide Web. 

• Global Initiatives, Inc. (GII). Cindy Cobb and Gil staff and subcontractors worked 
diligently to prepare the final versions of this report for printing and mounting on 
PCSD’s homepage on the World Wide Web of the Internet. 

0 Global Rivers Environmental Education Network (GREEN). Keith Wheeler, 
Executive Director of GREEN and a PLTF member, was instrumental in coordinating 
the first of three policy fora for the Task Force. The GREEN office invited a group of 
visionaries in the fields of education, public relations, government, and business to 
the forum; and coordinated all logistics for lodging, transportation, and meeting 
rooms, as well as creating the agenda. 
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• S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc. S.C. Johnson has been a generous supporter of the PLTF’s 
mission to educate the public about sustainability and to formulate policies on educa- 
tion for sustainability. Sam Johnson’s Task Force liaison, Cynthia Georgeson, tire- 
lessly participated in the Task Force’s work and helped coordinate and/or finance the 
following: 

— Education Working Group Meeting, Washington, D.C., July 8, 1994; 

— Youth Presentations to the Council, Chattanooga, Tennessee, January 10, 1995; 

— Policy Forum, Ann Aibor, Michigan, February 17-20, 1995; and 
— Sustainable Development Education Roundtable, Washington, D.C., March 24, 1995. 

• Second Nature. Under the leadership of Tony Cortese, CEO, a memorandum of 
understanding was established, which enabled the group to raise and spend funds on 
behalf of the Task Force. Second Nature, along with the PCSD, organized the second 
PLTF conference, held in Essex, Massachusetts, to formulate principles for sustain- 
ability in higher education. The conference featured a diverse group of experts from 
the United States and abroad. Also, Marion Wieting and Helen Goldberg were 
instrumental in ensuring that operations ran smoothly. 

• Economics Working Group/Tides Foundation. As chair of PLTF’s Jobs and Labor 
Working Group, Ruth Caplan worked tirelessly to organize and facilitate three jobs, 
labor, and sustainability roundtables in Chattanooga, Boston, and San Francisco. The 
information gleaned from these was the basis for the information presented in this 
report on workforce development. 

None of the Task Force work, demonstration projects, fora, roundtables, discussions, 
brochures, or other activities would have been possible without the generous financial and 
other support of the following organizations, which contributed to Second Nature on behalf of 
the Task Force: Browning-Ferris Industries, Copen Family Foundation, General Motors, 
Georgia-Pacific, National Consortium for Environmental Education and Training, 
Pacific Gas & Electric, and S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

We also gratefully acknowledge Susie Tillman and Jeff Hill, both formerly with 
Chattanooga Venture, and Mary Beth Sutton of the Chattanooga Nature Center, who 
were indispensable in helping facilitate PLTF activities during the Council’s Chattanooga 
meeting. David Sibbet and Ed Claasen of Grove Consultant International and Suzanne 
Bailey and Kay Cash-Smith of Bailey Alliance facilitated and summarized PLTF meetings 
so that thoughts and ideas for the report could be captured. James Hung, Bill Hough, Victor 
Minotti, Dean Noftzinger, Kevin Tarpley, Brian Trelstad, and Amy Weinberg helped 
facilitate PLTF meetings in San Francisco focusing on youth, international sustainability, and 
continuing dialogue on sustainability. 
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Coordinating the PLTF’s work at the PCSD’s office was a significant substantive and 
logistical challenge. The PLTF was fortunate to have Shelley Cohen as the staff coordinator 
for the Task Force. Her hard work and good cheer were indispensable. Shelley deserves a 
great deal of credit for facilitating the Task Force’s work, and for her major contributions to 
the production of this report. Alissa Schmeltz, deserves thanks and extra praise for her 
excellent work and for her accomplishments as the PLTF staff research associate. Her 
fact-checking skills, devotion and abilities to get the job done in a timely, efficient, and 
quality manner were exemplary. 

Other individuals who were affiliated with the PCSD staff, and who also deserve special 
recognition include: Liane Hores and Greg Wedemeyer, contributing writers to the report, 
and Elfranko E. Wessels, for work on the layout and design. The PCSD’s Chief Financial 
and Administrative Officer, Sharon Segal, was a valuable advisor. 

The report greatly benefited from the contract work of Norah Davis, who wrote the first draft 
of the report, and Nita Congress who handled the bulk of the editing. Their vision, profes- 
sionalism, and expertise helped to guide the development of this report. 

The report’s final editing, design, and layout were accomplished by Mark Graef. 
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Ahernathy MacGregor Scanlon 
501 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
phone: (212) 371-5999 
fax: (212) 371-7097 

Albuquerque’s Environmental Story : 
Toward a Sustainable Community 
see Page One, Inc. 

Alliance for New Jersey Environmental 
Education 

P.O. Box 693 
Bemardsville, NJ 07924 
phone: (908) 766-5787 
fax: (908) 766-7775 

Alliance for Transportation and 
Research Institute 
Judith Espinosa 

Vice President for Public Policy 

University of New Mexico 

1001 University Boulevard., S.E., Suite 103 

Albuquerque, NM 87106-4342 

phone: (505) 246-6410 

fax: (505) 246-6001 

e-mail: jmespino@unm.edu 

American Association of Colleges for 

Teacher Education 

1 Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 610 

Washington, DC 20036- 1186' 

phone: (202) 293-2450 

fax: (202) 457-8095 

WWW: http://www.aacte.org 

American Association of School 

Administrators 

1801 North Moore Street 

Arlington, VA 22209 

phone: (703) 528-0700 

fax: (703) 841-1543 

WWW: http://www.aasa.org 

American Federation of State, County, 

and Municipal Employees (AFSCME) 

1625 L Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20036 

phone: (202) 429-1000 

fax: (202) 429-1293 

e-mail: wwilkins@capcon.net 

WWW: http://www.afscme.org 



American Federation of Teachers 

555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20001 
phone: (202) 879-4400 
fax: (202) 879-4556 
WWW: http://www.aft.org 

American Forum for Glohal Education 

120 Wall Street, Suite 2600 
New York, NY 10005 
phone: (212) 742-8232 
fax: (212) 742-8752 
e-mail: globed@igc.org 

American Lives 
Paul Ray 

2512 Filbert Street 
San Francisco, CA 94123 
phone: (415) 921-1946 
fax: (415) 921-7312 

Apple Computer 

1 Infinite Loop 
Cupertino, CA 95014 
phone: (408) 996-1010 
fax: (408) 996-0275 
WWW: http://www.apple.com 

Applied Sustainahility Enterprises 

formerly Global Tomorrow Coalition 

1200 G Street, NW, Suite 800 

Washington, DC 20005 

phone: (202) 434-8783 

fax: (703) 532-2862 

e-mail: asent@ix.netcom.com 

Audubon Naturalist Society 
8940 Jones Mill Road 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815 
phone: (301)652-9188 
fax: (301)951-7179 

Aveda 

4000 Pheasant Ridge Road 
Blaine, MN 55449 
phone: (800) 328-0894 
fax: (612) 783-4110 
WWW: http:Wwww.aveda.com 

Benedict College 
Harden and Blanding Street 
Columbia, SC 29204 
phone: (803) 256-4220 



Body Shop, Ltd. 

5036 One World Way 
Wake Forest, NC 27587 
phone: (919) 554-4900 
fax: (919) 554-4361 

WWW: http:Wwww.the-body-shop-.com 

Boston University 

Center for Energy and Environmental 

Studies 

675 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 
phone: (617) 353-3083 
fax: (617) 353-5986 
e-mail: cees@crsa.bu.edu 

Brookside School 

46 Green Valley Court 

San Anselmo, CA 94960 

phone: (415) 454-7409 

fax: (415) 454-7409 

e-mail: lrogers@marin.kl2.ca.us 

WWW: http://www.marin.kl2.ca.us/ 

rvalley/US HRIMP.HTML 

Brown University 

Brown Is Green Program 

P.O. Box 1943 

Providence, RI 02912 

phone: (401) 863-1000 

fax: (401) 863-3503 

e-mail: KURT_TEICHER@brown.edu 

Business Environment Learning and 
Leadership (BELL) 

1101 17th Street, NW, Suite 502 
Washington, DC 20036 
phone: (202) 833-6556 
fax: (202) 833-6228 

CADISPA Scotland 

Project Office 

Faculty of Education 

Strathclyde University 

Southbrae Drive, Glasgow G13 1PP 

United Kingdom 

phone: 419503576 

fax: 419503576 

Cardinal Stritch College 

Teacher Education Division 
6801 North Yates Road 
Milwaukee, WI 53217-3985 
phone: (414) 352-5400 
fax:(414)352-1516 
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Center for Citizen Advocacy 
73 Spring Street, #206 
New York, NY 10012 
phone: (212) 431-3922 

Center for Environmental 

Citizenship/Campus Green Vote 

1731 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 501 

Washington, DC 20009 

phone: (202) 234-5990 

fax: (202) 234-5997 

e-mail: cgv@igc.org 

WWW: http://www.cgv.org/cgv 

Center for Environmental Education 

Blueprint for a Green School 
400 columbus Avenue 
Valhalla, NY 10595 
phone: (914) 747-8200 
fax: (914) 747-8299 
e-mail: cee@earthspirit.org 

Center for Neighborhood Technology 

2125 W. North Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60647 
phone: (312) 278-4800 
fax: (312) 278-3840 
e-mail: mwedit@cnt.org 
WWW: http://www.cnt.org/TNW/ 

Center for Sustainable Living, Inc 
Route 1, Box 107 
Shenandoah Junction, WV 25442 
phone: (304) 876-0740 
fax: (304) 876-2783 

Center for the Improvement of Student 
Learning 

Old Capitol Building 
P.O. Box 47200 
Olympia, WA 98594-7200 
phone: (360) 586-4512 
fax: (360) 664-3214 

Chattanooga Venture 
850 Market Street 
Miller Plaza 
Chattanooga, TN 37402 
phone: (423) 267-8687 
fax: (423) 267-0018 

Chicago Academy of Sciences 
2060 North Clark Street 
Chicago, IL 60614 
phone: (773) 549-0606 
fax: (773) 549-5199 
e-mail: casedu@chias.org 
WWW: http://www.chias.org 

Chicago Public Schools 

1819 W. Pershing Road 
Chicago, IL 60609 
phone: (312) 535-3700 
fax: (312) 535-3721 



Citizens Network for Sustainable 
Development/U.S. Network for 
Habitat II 

1025 Vermont Avenue, NW, Suite 300 

Washington, DC 20001 

phone: (202) 879-4286 

fax: (202) 783-0444 

e-mail: habitametwk@igc.apc.org 

WWW: http://www.odsnet.com/ 

habitatnetwk 

City of Olympia 
Public Works Department 
P.O. Box 1967 
Olympia, WA 98516 
phone: (360) 753-8494 

City of Pattonsburg 
Town Hall 
P.O. Box 226 
Pattonsburg, MO 64670 
phone: (816) 367-4412 
fax: (816) 367-2165 

see also Department of Energy, Center of 
Excellence for Sustainable Development 

City of Plymouth 
Plymouth, WI 53073 
phone: (414) 893-1271 

City of Santa Monica 
Environmental Programs Division 
200 Santa Monica Pier 
Santa Monica, CA 90401 
phone: (310) 458-2213 
fax:(310) 393-1279 . 

Clark University 
ETS Program 
Worcester, MA 01610 
phone: (508)793-7172 
fax:(508)751-4600 

Coastal Enterprises, Inc. 

Project SOAR 

P.O. Box 268 

Water Street 

Wiscasset, ME 04578 

phone: (207) 882-7552 

fax: (207) 887-7308 

e-mail: cei@satums.MAINE.edu 

WWW: http:Wwww.maine.com.cei 

Collins Pine 

contact the President's Council on 
Sustainable Development re: Sustainability 
Awards 



Color Me Green 
Mike Nobel 
56 Valley View Drive 
Gorham, ME 04038 
phone: (207) 839-6455 

Columbia Education Center 

11325 SE Lexington 

Portland, OR 97266 

phone: (503) 760-2346 

Columbian International Center 

American Institute of Urban and Regional 

Affairs 

19251 Dunbridge Way 
Gaithersburg, MD 20879 
phone: (301) 948-4327 
fax: (301) 948-4789 
e-mail: susdev@intr.net 

Committee for the National Institute for 
the Environment 

730 11th Street, NW #300 
Washington, DC 20001-4521 
phone: (202) 628-4303 
fax: (202) 628-4311 
WWW: http://www.cnie.org/nle 

Community of Silverton 
Silverton, WA 

see Department of Energy Center for 
Excellence for Sustainable Development 

Community Sustainability Resource 
Institute 

P.O. Box 11343 
Takoma Park, MD 20913 
phone/fax: (301) 588-7227 
e-mail: csri@igc.apc.org OR 
sustain@primeline.com 

Concern, Inc. 

1794 Columbia Road 
Washington, DC 20009 
phone: (202) 328-8160 
fax: (202) 387-3378 
e-mail: concem@igc.apc.org 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
One Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Suite 700 
Washington, DC 20001-1431 
phone: (202) 408-5505 
fax: (202) 408-8072 

Council of State Governments 
P.O. Box 11910 
Lexington, KY 40578 
phone: (606) 244-8000 
fax: (606) 244-8001 

Council on Economic Priorities 
30 Irving Place 
New York, NY 10003 
phone: (212) 420-1133 
fax: (212) 420-0988 
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Council on Environmental Quality 

The White House 

Executive Office of the President 

722 Jackson Place, NW 

Washington, DC 20503 

phone: (202) 456-6224 

fax: (202) 456-2710 

WWW: http://www.whitehouse.gov 

County of Greenville-United Way and 
Community Planning Council 

Needs Assessment Planning Study 
Greenville, SC 
phone: (804) 467-3333 

Cuyahoga Community College 

700 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland, OH 44115 
phone: (216) 987-6000 
fax: (216) 987-4804 

Dartmouth College 

6016 McNutt Hall 
Hanover, NH 03755 
phone: (603)646-1110 
fax: (603)646-1216 

e-mail: admissions.office@dartmouth.edu 



Deja Shoe 

28715 SW Boones Ferry Road 

Wilsonville, OR 97070 

phone: (503) 682-8814 

fax: (503) 682-9221 

e-mail: 103146.1650.compuserve.com 

The Dow Chemical Company 

P.O. Box 2560 
Midland, MI 48667 
phone: (517) 636-1457 



Earth Force 

1501 Wilson Boulevard, 12th Floor 
Arlington, VA 22044 
phone: (703) 807-2830 

Earth Generation 

1422 Lenwood Dr. 

Saginaw, MI 48603 
phone: (517) 791-9251 

Earth Pledge Program 

The Earth Pledge Book 
Cronkhite Beach 
Building 1055 
Sausalito, CA 94965 




EARTHWATCH 
680 Mt. Auburn Street 
Box 403 

Watertown, MA 02272 

phone: (617) 926-8200 

fax: (617) 926-1973 

e-mail: info@earthwatch.org 

TCNmail: TCN1294 

WWW: http://www.earthwatch.org 



EE-Link 

WWW: 

http://nceet.snre.umich.edu/use.html 
see also National Consortium for 
Environmental Education and Training 

Econet 

205 1 Parton Lane 
Areata, CA 95521 
phone: (707) 822-7947 

Eisenhower National Clearinghouse 
1929 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210-1063 
phone: (614) 292-7784 
fax: (614) 292-2066 
WWW: http://www.enc.org 

Environmental Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) 

Access Eric 

1600 Research Boulevard, Mail Stop #5F 

Rockville, MD 20850 

phone: 800-LET-ERIC 

fax: (301) 309-2084 

WWW: http://www.aspen.sys.com/eric 

European Center-Joint Research Center 
TP 650 

21020 ISPRA (VA) 

Italy 

phone: 011 39-332-78593 or Oil 39-332- 
785246 

fax: 011 39-332-789394 

Farm and Home-A-Syst 

University of Wisconsin Extension 

B 142 Steenbock Library 

550 Babcock Drive 

Madison, WI 53706-1293 

phone: (608) 262-0024 

fax: (608) 265-2775 

e-mail: farmasyst@macc.wisc.edu 

Fetzer Extension Partnership 

University of California Extension 

Department of Applied Behavioral Science 

University of California 

Davis, CA 95616-8899 

phone: (916) 752-8890 

fax: (916) 752-3969 

e-mail: rcponzio@ucdavis.edu 

The Foundation for the Future of Youth 

Peace Child International 

11426 Rockville Pike, Suite 100 

Rockville, MD 20852 

phone: (301) 468-9431 

fax:(301)468-9612 

e-mail: davidp@prevline.health.org 

WWW: 

http://www.shs.net:8D/rescue/found.htm 



Four Corners School of Outdoor 
Education 

P.O. Box 1029 
Monticello, UT 84535 . 

phone: (801) 587-2156 
fax:(801)587-2193 

Friends of the Future 

see St. Francis of Assisi School 

General Electric Foundation 

3135 Easton Turnpike 

Fairfield, CT 06431 

phone: (203) 373-3216 

see also Georgia Institute of Technology 

Georgetown Day School 
Schools Around the World 
503 1 North 33rd Street 
Arlington, VA 22207 
phone: (703) 538-4605 
fax: (703) 533-2838 
e-mail: saworld@aol.com 

The George Washington University 
Institute for the Environment 
2121 Eye Street, NW, Suite 603 
Washington, DC 20052 
phone: (202) 994-3366 
fax: (202) 994-0723 
e-mail: greenu@gwis2.circ.gwu.edu 
WWW: http://www.gwu.edu/~greenu/ 

Georgia Environmental Organization, 
Inc. 

6750 Peachtree Industrial Boulevard, #802 
Atlanta, GA 30360-2218 
phone: (770) 447-4367 
fax: (770) 447-5668 

Georgia Institute of Technology 
Center for Sustainable Technology 
School of Civil Engineering 
Atlanta, GA 30332-0355 
phone: (404) 894-1444 
fax: (404) 894-2281 
e-mail: emir.macari@ce.gatech.edu 

Georgia-Pacific Corporation 
133 Peachtree Street, NW 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
phone: (404) 652-4000 

Global Action and Information Network 
(GAIN) 

740 Front Street, Suite 355 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
phone: (408) 457-0130 
fax: (408) 457-0133 
e-mail: info@gain.org 
WWW: http://www.gain.org/gain 
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Global Action Plan, Chattanooga 
3701 Skylark Trail 
Chattanooga, TN 37416 
phone: (423) 510-9519 
fax: (423) 892-9920 
e-mail: sandy656@AOL.com 

Global Action Plan for the Earth 

P.O. Box 428 

Woodstock, NY 12498 

phone: (914) 679-4830 

fax: (914) 679-4834 

e-mail: GAPDG@aol.com 

WWW: http://www.hudsonvalley.com/GAP 

Global Environment and Technology 
Foundation (GETF) 

7010 Little River Turnpike, Suite 300 
Annandale, VA 22003-3241 
phone: (703) 750-6401 
fax: (703) 750-6506 
e-mail :getfstaff @ gnet.org 
WWW: http://www.gxinet.com 
http://www.gnet.org 

Global Initiatives, Inc. (GII) 

see GETF, above 

Global Rivers Environmental Education 
Network (GREEN) 

721 East Huron Street 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
phone: (313)761-8142 
fax: (313) 761-4951 
e-mail: green@green.org 

The GLOBE Program 

744 Jackson Place, NW 

Washington, DC 20503 

phone: (202) 395-7600 

fax: (202) 395-7611 

WWW: http://www.info@globe.gov 

Government Information Locator 
Service for U.S. EPA 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
WWW: http://www.epa.gov/gils 

GreenWire 

3129 Mt. Vernon Avenue 
Alexandria, VA 22305 
phone: (703) 518-4600 
fax: (703) 518-8702 
e-mail: greenwre@apn.com 
WWW: http://www.apn.com 

Grove Consultants International 

832 Folsom Street, Suite 810 
San Francisco, CA 94107 
phone: (415) 882-7760 
fax: (415) 543-2021 



Hendrix College 

1600 Washington Avenue 

Conway, AR 72032 

phone: (501)450-1362 

fax: (501)450-1200 

WWW: http://www.hendrix.edu 

The High School for Environmental 
Studies 

444 West 56th Street 
New York, NY 10019 
phone: (212) 262-8113 
fax: (212) 262-0702 

Home Depot, Inc. 

Mark Eisen 

Director of Environmental Marketing 

2455 Paces Ferry Road 

Atlanta, GA 30339-4024 

phone: (770) 801-5871 

fax: (770) 801-5813 

WWW: http://www.homedepot.com 

contact the President !s Council on 

Sustainable Development re: Sustainability 

Awards 

Hulbert Pontiac- Cadillac 

1100 South Plum Street 
Olympia, WA 
phone: (360) 754-3900 
fax: (360) 943-4904 

Huxley College of Environmental Studies 

Western Washington University 
Bellingham, WA 98225-9079 
phone: (360) 650-3521 
fax: (360) 650-2842 

Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO 

815 16th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 
phone: (202) 842-7800 
fax: (202) 842-7838 

Institute for Sustainable Communities 

56 College Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602-3 1 1 5 
phone: (802) 229-2900 
fax: (802) 229-2919 
e-mail: isc@iscvt.org 

Inter Action 

3245 Cleveland Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20008 
phone: (202) 667-8227 
fax: (202) 667-4131 
e-mail: alliance@interaction.org 

Interface Flooring 
Orchard Hill Road 
LaGrange, GA 30240 
phone: (706) 882-1891 
fax: (706) 882-0500 
WWW: http://www.ifsia.com 



Interagency Goals and Indicators Team 

see Council on Environmental Quality, The 
White House 

International Association of Machinists 

and Aerospace Workers 

9000 Machinists Place 

Upper Marlboro, MD 20772 

phone: (301)967-4500 

fax: (301) 967-3432 

International City/County Management 
Association 

111 North Capitol Street, NE, Suite 500 

Washington, DC 20002 

phone: (202) 289-4262 

fax: (202) 962-3500 

WWW: http://www.localgov.org 

International Paper 

Purchase Center 
2 Manhattan vi lie Road 
Purchase, NY 10577 
phone: (914) 397-1500 

The Island Institute 

410 Main Street 
Rockland, ME 04841 
phone: (207) 594-9209 
fax: (207) 594-9314 
e-mail: iinst@aol.com 
or, institute@midcoast.com 

Island Press 
330 East 63rd Street, 4J 
New York, NY 10021 
phone: (212) 688-3551 
fax: (212) 838-2237 

Jackson State University 
Department of Public Policy and 
Administration 

3825 Ridgewood Road, Box 18 
Jackson, MS 39211 
phone: (601) 982-6277 
fax: (601) 982-6322 

Jacksonville Community Council 
31 West Church Street, 11th Floor 
Jacksonville, FL 32202 
phone: (904) 356-0800 

Jessie Smith Noyes Foundation 
16 East 34th Street 
New York, NY 10016 
phone: (212) 684-6577 
fax: (212) 689-6549 
e-mail: noyes@igc.org 

Jupiter Community High School 

Environmental Research and Field Studies 
Academy 

500 N. Military Trail 
Jupiter, FL 33458 
phone: (407) 743-6005 
fax: (407) 744-7978 
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Kentucky Division for Air Quality 
803 Schenkel Lane 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
phone: (502) 573-3382 

Kimbark Elementary School 
18021 Kenwood A venue 
San Bemadino, CA 94207 
phone: (909) 880-6641 

League of Women Voters 
1730 M Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
phone: (202) 429-1965 

Learning for a Sustainable Future 

45 Rideau Street, Suite 303 
Ottawa, Ontario, KIN 5W8 
Canada 

phone: (613) 562-2238 
fax:(613)562-2244 
e-mail: lsf.org @sympatico.ca 
WWW: http://www.etc.bc.ca/~lsfl 

Management Institute for Environment 
and Business 

1101 17th Street, NW, Suite 502 
Washington, DC 20036 
Phone: (202) 833-6556 
Fax: (202) 833-6228 
e-mail: meb@gwuvm.gwu.edu 

Maryland Board of Education 

200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
phone: (410) 767-0100 

McDonalds Environmental Programs 

275 1 Prosperity Avenue, 5th Floor 
Fairfax, VA 22031 
phone: (703) 698-4000 
fax: (703) 698-4035 

Menominee Sustainable Development 
Institute 

College of the Menominee Nation 

P.O.Box 1179 

Keshena, WI 54135 

phone: (715) 799-5614 

fax: (715) 799-5638 

e-mail: kmilner@mail.wiscnet.net 

WWW: http://www.menominee.com/sdi 

Monmouth College 

New Jersey Governor’s School of Public 
Issues 

West Long Branch, NJ 07764 
phone: (908) 571-3496 



Multimedia Development Laboratory 
Safety, Health and Environmental 
Management Division (mail code: 3207) 
Office of Administration 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
401 M Street, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20460 

phone: (202) 260-1640 

fax: (202) 260-0215 

e-mail: oakley.jerry@epamail.epa.gov 

National Alliance for Environmental 
System Engineering 

see Tl Group, Inc., or The George 
Washington University, Institute for the 
Environment 

National Association of Counties 
Environment, Energy and Land Use 
Steering Group 

440 First Street, NW, 8th Floor 
Washington, DC 20001 
phone: (202) 393-6226 
fax: (202) 737-0480 

National Association of Physicians for 
the Environment 

6410 Rockledge Drive, Suite 203 

Bethesda, MD 20817 

phone: (301)571-9791 

fax: (301)530-8910 

e-mail: nape@ix.netcom.com 

National Center on Education and the 
Economy 

700 11th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20001 
phone: (202) 783-3668 
fax: (202) 783-3672 

National Commission on Economic 
Conversion and Disarmament 
1828 Jefferson Place, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
phone: (202) 728-0815 
fax: (202) 728-0826 
e-mail: ncecd@igc.apc.org 

National Commission on Excellence in 
Education 

see U.S. Department of Education 

National Conference of State 
Legislatures 

1560 Broadway #700 
Denver, CO 80202 
phone: (303) 830-2200 
fax: (303) 863-8003 



National Consortium for Environmental 
Education and Training (NCEET) 

430 East University, Dana Building 

Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1 1 15 

phone: (313) 998-6726 

fax: (313) 998-6580 

e-mail: eelink@umich.edu 

WWW: http://www.eelink@mich.edu 

WWW: http://www.nceet.snre.umich.edu/ 

use.html 

National Education Goals Panel 

1255 22nd Street, NW, Suite 502 
Washington, DC 20037 
phone: (202) 632-0952 
fax: (202) 632-0957 

Goals 2000 Hotline: (800) USA-LEARN 

National Environmental Education 
Advancement Project (NEEAP) 

College of Natural Resources 

University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point 

Stevens Point, WI 54481 

phone: (715) 346-4179 

fax:(715)346-3819 

e-mail: neeap@fsmail.uwsp.edu 

WWW: 

http://www.uwsp.edu/acad/cnr/neeap/neeap. 

htm 

National Environmental Education 
Training Foundation 

734 15th Street, NW, Suite 420 
Washington, DC 20005 
phone: (202) 628-8200 
fax: (202) 628-8204 

National Environmental Information 
Resources Center (NEIRC) 

Institute for the Environment 

The George Washington University 

Washington, DC 20052 

phone: (202) 994-3366 

fax: (202) 994-0723 

e-mail: greenu@gwis2.circ.gwu.edu, 

WWW: http://www.gwu.edu/~greenu/ 

The National 4-H Council 

7100 Connecticut Avenue 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815 
phone: (301)961-2800 
fax: (301)961-2848 

National Governors’ Association 
Natural Resources Group 
444 N. Capitol Street, NW, #267 
Washington, DC 20001 
phone: (202) 624-5300 
fax: (202) 624-5313 
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National League of Cities 
1301 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20004 
phone: (202) 626-3000 
fax: (202) 626-3043 

National Library for the Environment 

1725 K Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20006-1401 

phone: (202) 628-4303 

fax: (202) 628-4311 

e-mail: cnie@cnie.org 

WWW: http://www.cnie.org/nle 

National Public Radio 

635 Massachusetts Avenue, NE 
Washington, DC 20001 
phone: (202)414-2844 

National Science and Technology Council 

Bridge to a Sustainable Future : National 
Environmental Technology Strategy 
Office of Science and Technology Policy 
Old Executive Building, Room 443 
17th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20500 
phone: (800) 368-6676 
e-mail: etstrategy@gnet.org 
WWW: http://www.whitehouse.gov 

National Science Teachers Association 
1840 Wilson Blvd. 

Arlington, VA 22201 
phone: (703) 243-7100 
fax: (703)243-7177 
e-mail: publicinfo@NSTA.org 
WWW: http://www.NSTA.org 

National Urban Internet 

see Urban Technologies, Inc. 

National Wildlife Federation 

Campus Outreach Division 
Ecodemia 

1400 16th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036-2266 
phone: NE (202) 797-5435; MW (313) 
769-9970; SE (404) 876-2608; W (503) 
222-1429 

e-mail: (NE) noreast@nwf.org; (MW) mid- 
west® nwf.org; (SE) soeast@nwf.org; (W) 
westem@nwf.org 

The Natural Step, US 

4000 Ridgeway, #102 
Sausalito, CA 94965 
phone: (415) 332-9394 
fax: (415) 332-9395 

The Nature Conservancy 

1815 North Lynn Street 

Arlington, VA 22209 

phone: (703) 841-5300, ■- 

fax: (703)841-1283 

WWW: http://www.tnc.org 



Neighborhood Network 

see Chattanooga Venture and Global 
Action Plan, Chattanooga 

New Jersey Audubon Society 

1 1 Hardscrabble Road 

P.O. Box 693 

Bemardsville, NJ 07924 

phone: (908)766-5787 

fax: (908)766-7775 

e-mail: NJASpatk@superlink.net 

New Jersey Institute of Technology 
Center for Policy Studies/SSPS 
Newark, NJ 07102 
phone: (201) 596-3269 

New Vision Communications, Ltd. 

1101 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

12th floor 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
phone: (202) 828-2453 
fax: (202) 828-2324 

New York State Board of Education and 
Regents 

110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 
phone: (718) 935-2000 

New York University 
Stem School of Business Management 
Global Environmental Program 
44 West Fourth Street, Suite 7-73 
New York, NY 10012-1126 
phone: (212) 998-0426 

Nielsen Media Research 
299 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10171 
phone: (212) 708-7500 
fax: (212) 708-7600 

Noblesville, Indiana 

Center for Urban Policy and the 

Environment 

342 North Senate Avenue 

Indianapolis, IN 46204 

phone: (317) 261-3000 

Nonpoint Education for Municipal 
Officials (NEMO) Project 
University of Connecticut CES 
1066 Saybrook Road 
Box 70 

Haddam, CT 06438-0070 

phone: (860) 345-4511 

fax: (860) 345-3357 

e-mail: camold@canrl.cag.uconn.edu 

North American Association for 
Environmental Education 

1255 23rd Street, NW, Suite 400 
Washington, DC 20037 
Phone: (202) 884-8912 
Fax: (202) 884-8701 



North Arizona University 

College of Engineering and Technology 

P.O. Box 15600 

Flagstaff, AZ 86001-1560 

phone: (602) 523-5845 

fax: (602) 523-2300 

Oakland Museum 
1000 Oak Street 
Oakland, CA 94607 
phone: (510) 238-2200 

Oberlin College 

Department of Environmental Studies 
Rice Hall 

173 West Lorraine Street 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
phone: (216) 775-8747 
fax: (216) 775-8886 

Office of Science and Technology Policy 

Bridge to a Sustainable Future: National 
Environmental Technology Strategy 
Office of Science and Technology Policy 
Old Executive Building, Room 443 
17th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20500 
phone: (800) 368-6676 
e-mail: etstrategy@gnet.org 
WWW: http://www.whitehouse.gov 

Oglala Lakota College 
P.O. Box 490 
Kyle, SD 57752 
phone: (605) 455-2321 
fax: (605) 455-2787 

Olympia Department of Natural 
Resources 

1 1 1 Washington Street 
Olympia, WA 98504 
phone: (360) 902-1000 
fax: (360) 902-1775 

Oregon Progress Board 
775 Summer Street, NE 
Salem, OR 97310 
phone: (503) 373-1220 

Owensboro, Kentucky 
P.O. Box 10003 
Owensboro, KY 42302-9003 
phone: (502) 687-8500 
fax: (502) 687-8585 

Page One, Inc. Bookstore 

Albuquerque's. Environmental Story: 
Toward a Sustainable Community, 3rd ed. 
11018 Montgomery, N.E. 

Albuquerque, NM 87111 
phone: (505) 294-2026 
(800) 521-4122 
fax: (505) 294-5576 
WWW: http://www.pagelbook.com 
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Partnerships Supporting Education 
About the Environment 

Education for Sustainability: An Agenda 
for Action 

see the U.S. Department of Education 

Patagonia, Inc. 

259 West Santa Clara Street 

Ventura, CA 93001 

phone: (805) 643-8616 

fax: (805) 653-6355 

WWW: http://www.patagonia.com 

Peace Corps 

1400 Wilson Blvd., Suite 400 
Arlington VA 22209 
phone: (800) 424-8580 
fax: (703) 235-9189 
e-mail: dcinfo@peacecorps.gov. 

WWW: http://www.peacecorps.gov 

Palm Beach City School District 
204 Colony Way West 
Jupiter, FL 33458 
phone: (407) 8814718 

Pesticide Action Network 

116 New Montgomery, Suite 810 

San Francisco, CA 94105 

phone: (415) 541-9140 

fax: (415) 541-9243 

e-mail: panna@panna.org 

WWW: http://www.panna.org ./panna 

Peter D. Hart Research Associates 
1724 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20009 
phone: (202) 234-5570 
fax: (202) 232-8134 

Plymouth Institute and High Wind 
Association 

W7136 County Road “IT 
Plymouth, WI 53073 
phone: (414) 528-8488 
e-mail: highwind@execpc.com 

Prairie Star Restaurant 

P.O. Box 1509 
Bernalillo, NM 87004 
phone: (505) 867-3327 

President’s Council on Sustainable 
Development 

730 Jackson Place, NW 

Washington, DC 20503 

phone: (202) 408-5296 

fax: (202)408-6839 

e-mail: pcsd@igc.apc.org 

WWW: http://www.whitehouse.gov/PCSD 



Presidio Pacific Center 

220 Sansome Street #1300 
San Francisco, CA 94104 
phone: (415) 956-3686 
fax: (415) 956-4996 

Project SEED 

see U.S. EPA , .Environmental Ed. Division 

Project Learning Tree 
1111 19th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
phone: (202) 463-2472 

Project WILD 

5430 Grosvenor Lane 
Bethesda, MD 20814 
phone: (301) 493-5447 

Public Linkage, Dialogue, and Education 
Task Force 

contact the President's Council on 
Sustainable Development 

Public Technology, Inc. 

The Urban Consortium 

1301 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20004-1793 

phone: (202) 626-2400 or (800) 852-4934 

fax: (202) 626-2498 

e-mail: press @pti.nw.dc.us 

WWW: http://www.pti.nw.dc.us 

Pueblo of Santa Ana 

2 Dove Road 
Bernalillo, NM 87004 
phone: (505) 867-3301 
fax: (505) 867-3395 

Renewable Energy Policy Project 

University of Maryland 

3140 Tydings Hall 

College Park, MD 20742 

phone: (301)403-4165 

fax: (301) 405-4550 

e-mail: amiller@ess 2 .umd.edu 

Rome Teacher Resource Center 
199 Liberty Avenue 
Rome, NY 13440 
phone: (315) 339-4433 
fax: (315) 339-6028 

see also U.S. EPA.Environmental Education 
Division 

Rutgers University 

Center for Urban Policy Research 

33 Livingston Avenue 

Suite 400 

New Brunswick, NJ 08901-1982 

phone: (908) 932-3133 

fax: (908) 932-2363 

WWW: http://policy.rutgers.edu/cupr/ 

see U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 

Development, re: Indicators on Sustainable 

Cities 




San Francisco Bay Area EcoTeam 
Project 

1000 Green Street 
PH #1 

San Francisco, CA 94133 
phone: (415) 567-8657 

Sarasota County 
County Extension Agents 
2900 Ringling Boulevard 
Sarasota, FL 34237 
phone: (813) 955-4240 
fax: (813) 955-0413 

S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

1525 Howe Street 
Racine, WI 53043-5011 
phone: (414) 631-2000 
fax: (414) 260-2632 

Second Nature 
44 Bromfield Street, 5th floor 
Boston, MA 02108 
phone: (617) 292-7771 
fax: (617) 292-0150 
e-mail: info@ 2 nature.org 
WWW: http://www.2nature.org 

Service Employees International Union 

1313 L Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20006 

phone: (202) 898-3200 

fax: (202) 898-3304 

Sidwell Friends School 

3825 Wisconsin Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20016 
phone: (202) 537-8150 
fax: (202) 537-8138 

Sierra Club National Headquarters 

85 Second Street, 2nd Floor 
San Francisco, CA 94105-3441 
phone: (415) 977-5500 
fax: (415) 977-5799 
WWW: http://www.sierraclub.org 

6ALIVE 

One Congress Square 
Portland, ME 04101-3800 
phone: (207) 828-6666 
fax: (207) 828-6610 

Smithsonian Institution 
1100 Jefferson Drive, SW 
Washington, DC 20560 
phone: (202) 357-4792 

Sonoma State University 

Department of Environmental Studies and 

Planning 

1801 East Cotati Avenue 
Rohnert Park, CA 94928 
phone: (707) 664-2249 
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South Shore Bank and South Shore 
Corporation 

7054 South Jeffrey Blvd. 

Chicago, IL 60049-2096 
phone: (312) 288-1000 
fax: (312) 493-6609 

Southern Center for Environmental 
Justice 

see Three Circles Center for Multicultural 
Environmental Education 

Southern University 

Center for Energy and Environmental 

Studies 

P.O. Box 9764 
Baton Rouge, LA 70813 
phone: (504) 771-4724 
fax: (504) 771-4722 

Southwest Network for Environmental 
and Economic Justice 

P.O. Box 7399 
Albuquerque, NM 87194 
phone: (505) 242-0416 
fax: (505) 242-5609 

St Francis of Assisi School 
1938 Alfresco Place 
Louisville, KY 40205 
(502) 245-7000 
(502) 459-3088 

Stanford University 
Department of Biology 
Herrin Lab 402 
Stanford, CA 94305 
phone: (415) 725-1853 
fax: (415) 723-5920 

State University of New York 

Environmental Science and Forestry 

1 Forestry Drive 

Marshall Hall, Room 107 

Syracuse, NY 13210-2778 

phone: (315) 470-6636 

fax: (315) 470-6915 

Student Conservation Association 

P.O. Box 9867 

Arlington, VA 22219 

phone: (703) 524-2441 

fax: (703) 524-2451 

e-mail: flip® sea. inc.oig 

Sustainability Project (The) 

4 Gavilan Road 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87505 
phone: (505) 466-2052 
fax: (505) 466-2052 



Sustainable Community Roundtable 

Creating a Sustainable Community in 
South Puget Sound 
2129 Bethel Street, NE 
Olympia, WA 98506 
phone: (360) 754-7842 

Sustainable Seattle 
909 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98104 
phone: (206) 382-5013 

Sustainable Wisconsin 
929 North Sixth Street 
Milwaukee, WI 53203 
phone: (414) 227-3270 
fax: (414)227-3168 

Syracuse University 
Crouse School of Management 
Crouse Hinds, Suite 200 
Syracuse, NY 10324 
phone: (315) 443-3751 
fax: (315) 443-5389 

Three Circles Center for Multicultural 

Environmental Education 

P.O. Box 1946 

Sausalito, CA 94965 

phone: (415) 331-4540 

fax: (415) 331-4540 

e-mail: circlecenter@igc.org 

TI Group, Inc., Washington Office 

National Alliance for Environmental 

Systems Engineering 

2001 Jefferson Davis Highway 

Suite 607-A 

Arlington, VA 22202 

phone: (703) 418-6090 

fax: (703) 418-0946 

Tides Foundation 
Economics Working Group 
3407 34th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20016 
phone: (202) 542-4800 

Tufts University 
Peace and Justice Studies 
109 Eaton Hall 
Medford, MA 02155 
phone: (617) 628-5000 
fax: (617) 627-3032 

Tufts University 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 

Global Development and Environment 

Institute - Cabot Building 

Medford, MA 02155 

phone: (617) 627-3700 

fax:(617)627-3712 

WWW: http://www.tufts.edu/fletcher/ 



Union of Needle Trade Textile Employees 

1 1 Union Square 

New York, NY 10003 

phone: (212) 265-7000 

fax: (212) 489-6796 

United Nations 

Conference on Environment and 
Development 

Agenda 21: Program of Action for . 
Sustainable Development 
Department of Public Information 
Room S-894 
New York, NY 10017 
(212) 963-4556 

United Nations Environment Programme 
Global Youth Forum 
see United Nations or S.C. Johnson and 
Son, Inc. 

United Steelworkers of America 
815 16th Street, NW #706 
Washington, DC 20006 
phone: (202) 638-6929 
fax: (202) 347-6735 

Universidad Federal de Mato Grosso 

Caixa Postal 3053 
78020-970 Cuiba MT 
Brazil 

phone: Oil 55-65-315-8324 
fax: Oil 55-65-361-1119 

University of Arizona 

Recycling Office 

P.O. Box 210049 

Tucson, AZ 85721-0049 

phone: (520) 621-1264 

fax: (520) 621-6086 

e-mail: rgarb@mail.frn.arizona.edu 

University of California at Berkeley 

College of Natural Resources 

101 Giannini Hall 

Berkeley, CA 94720 

phone: (510)642-7171 

fax: (510)642-4612 

University of California at Los Angeles 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90095 
phone: (3 10) 825-4321 

University of California at San Francisco 

505 Parnassus Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94143 
phone: (415) 476-9000 
fax: (415) 885-3830 

University of Florida 
Gainesville, FL 32611 
phone: (352) 392-2361 
fax: (352) 392-8196 
e-mail: mesw@gnv.ifas.ufl.edu 
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University of Louisville 
Institute for the Environment and 
Sustainable Development (IESD) 
Louisville, KY 40292 
phone: (502) 852-6512 
fax: (502) 852-8361 

e-mail: vlmalo01@ulkyvm.louisville.edu 

University of Maryland 
ISEE, School of Public Policy 
3111 Van Munching Hall 
College Park, MD 20742 
phone: (301)405-4753 

University of Michigan 

School of Natural Resources and the 

Environment 

430 East University 

Ann Arbor, MI 48 109- 1 1 1 5 

phone: (313) 764-6453 

fax:(313) 936-2195 

WWW: http://www.snre.umich.edu 

University of New Hampshire 
8 Garrison Avenue 
Durham, NH 03824-3556 
phone: (603) 862-1234 

University of Oregon 

Institute for a Sustainable Environment 

1 30 Hendricks Hall 

Eugene, OR 97403-1209 

phone: (503) 346-3895 

fax: (503) 346-2040 

University of Vermont 
Environmental Education Program 
153 S. Prospect 
Burlington, VT 05401 
phone: (802) 656-4055 

University of Washington 
Center for Sustainable Communities 
224 Gould Hall, Box 355726 
Seattle, WA 98195 
phone: (206) 543-7679 

University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Center for Urban Community Development 
161 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee, WI 53217-3985 
phone: (414) 227-3280 
fax: (414) 227-3168 

University of Wisconsin, Stevens Point 
Wisconsin Center for Environmental 
Education 

Stevens Point, WI 54481 
phone: (715) 592-4619 
fax: (715) 346-3025 




University Leaders for a Sustainable 
Future 

Tufts University Environmental Literacy 
Institute 

Center for Environmental Management 

177 College Avenue, Room 101 

Medford, MA 01255 

phone: (617) 627-3464 

fax: (617) 627-3099 

e-mail: uslf.infonet.tufts.edu 

WWW: http://www.Ulsf.org 

Urban Technologies, Inc. 

5808 Bush Hill Drive 
Alexandria, VA 22310 
phone: (703) 922-7653 
fax: (703) 924-9593 
e-mail: rosenthj@rtk.net 

U.S. Agency for International 
Development 

320 21st Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20523 
phone: (202) 647-4000 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
1615 H Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20062 
phone: (202) 659-6000 
fax: (202) 463-5836 

U.S. Conference of Mayors 
1620 Eye Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 
phone: (202) 293-7330 
fax: (202) 293-2352 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

14th Street and Independence Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20250 
phone: (202) 720-2791 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Cooperative State Research, Education and 
Extension Service (CSREES) 

Natural Resources and Environmental 
Management (NREM) 

Agbox 2210 
329 Aerospace Building 
Washington, DC 20250-2210 
phone: (202)401-5351 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
Bureau of Economic Analysis 
14th Street & Constitution Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20230 
phone: (202) 606-9900 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA) 

Sea Grant Program #5222 

14th Street & Constitution Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20230 

phone: (202) 482-2663 
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U.S. Department of Commerce 

Office of Economic Conversion Information 

(OECI) 

14th Street & Constitution Avenue 
Washington, DC 20230 
phone: (800) 345-1222 

U.S. Department of Education 

Office of the Deputy Secretary 
600 Independence Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
phone: (202)401-1000 
fax: (202) 401-3093 
WWW: http://www.ed.gov 

U.S. Department of Energy 

Center for Excellence for Sustainable 

Development 

P.O. Box 3048 

Merri field, VA 22116 

phone: (800) 357-7732 

WWW: http://www.crest.org/doe/ 

sustainable 

U.S. Department of Energy 

Office of Energy Efficiency and Renewable 
Energy 

2801 Youngfield Street, Suite 380 
Golden, CO 80401 
phone: (303) 231-5750 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 

Office of Policy Development and Research 

451 Seventh Street, SW 

Washington, DC 20410 

phone: (202) 708-3896 

fax: (202) 619-8000 

U.S. Department of the Interior 

Water and Science Branch 
1849 C Street, NW 
Mail stop 6640 
Washington, DC 20240 
phone: (202) 208-5691 
fax: (202) 371-2815 

U.S. Department of State 

2201 C Street, NW 
Room 7250 

Washington, DC 20520 
Phone: (202) 647 
Fax: (202) 647-0753 

U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 

Safety, Health and Environmental 

Management Division (mail code: 3207) 

Office of Administration 

401 M Street, SW 

Washington, DC 20460 

phone: (202) 260-1640 

fax: (202) 260-0215 

e-mail: jimeno.julius@epamail.epa.gov 
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U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 

Office of Communications, Education, and 

Public Affairs (mail code: 1707) 

Environmental Education Division 

401 M Street, SW 

Washington, DC 20460 

phone: (202) 260-4965 

fax: (202) 260-4095 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

National Education and Training Center 

4401 N. Fairfax Drive 

MS 304 Webb 

Arlington, VA 22203 

phone: (703) 358-2504 

U.S. National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) 

300 E Street, SW 
Washington, DC 20546 
phone: (202) 358-0000 
fax: (202) 358-3251 
WWW: http://www.nasa.gov 

U.S. Postal Service 
Environmental Policy Management 
475 L’ Enfant Plaza, SW 
Washington, DC 20260-2810 
phone: (202) 268-3364 
fax: (202) 268-6016 
WWW: http://www.usps.gov 

Vice President Albert Gore 
White House 

1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20016 
phone: (202) 456-1414 
WWW: http://www.whitehouse.gov 

WQED 

Public Television Series on Sustainable 
Development 

see New Vision Communications, Ltd . 

Western Governors’ Association 

600 17th Street 

South Tower #1705 

Denver, CO 80202 

phone: (303) 623-9378 

fax: (303) 534-7309 

Widener University Law School 

Harrisburg Campus 

3800 Vartan Way 

Harrisburg, PA 17110-9450 

phone: (717) 541-3900 

fax: (717) 541-3999 

WWW: http://www.widner.edu 



World Resources Institute 
Environmental Education Project 
1709 New York Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 
phone: (202) 638-6300 
fax: (202) 638-0036 
WWW: http://www.wri.org 

Yale University 

School of Forestry and Environmental 
Studies 

205 Prospect Street 
New Haven, CT 06511 
phone: (203) 432-5100 
fax: (203) 432-5942 
http://www.academic programs 

YMCA of the USA 

101 N. Wacker Drive, 14th Floor 

Chicago, IL 60606 

phone: (312) 977-0031 

fax: (312) 977-9063 

YWCA of the USA 

Education for Global Responsibility 

726 Broadway - 5th Floor 

New York, NY 10003 

phone: (212) 614-2700 

fax: (212) 677-9716 

Zero Population Growth 

1400 16th Street, NW, Suite 320 
Washington, DC 20036 
phone: (202) 332-2200 
fax: (202) 332-2302 
e-mail: zpg@iag.apc.org 
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We Believe Statement 

of the 

President's Council on Sustainable Development 

There are certain beliefs that we as Council members share that 
underlie all of our agreements. We believe: 

I To achieve our vision of sustainable development, some things must 
grow — jobs, productivity, wages, capital and savings, profits, 
information, knowledge, and education — and others — pollution, waste, 
and poverty — must not. 

O Change is inevitable and necessary for the sake of future generations 
wand for ourselves. We can choose a course for change that will lead to 
the mutually reinforcing goals of economic growth, environmental 
protection, and social equity. 

3 Steady progress in reducing disparities in education, opportunity, and 
environmental risk within society is essential to economic growth, 
environmental health, and social justice. 

4 The United States made great progress in protecting the environment 
in the last 25 years, and must continue to make progress in the next 
25 years. We can achieve that goal because market incentives and the 
power of consumers can lead to significant improvements in 
( environmental performance at less cost. 

I; 

5 Economic growth based on technological innovations, improved 
efficiency, and expanding global markets is essential for progress 
j toward greater prosperity, equity, and environmental quality. 

6 Environmental regulations have improved and must continue to 

improve the lives of all Americans. Basic standards of performance that 
are clear, fair, and consistently enforced remain necessary to protect that 
i progress. The current regulatory system should be improved to deliver 

required results at lower costs. In addition, the system should provide 
enhanced flexibility in return for superior environmental performance. 
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7 Environmental progress will depend on individual, institutional, and 
corporate responsibility, commitment, and stewardship. 

8 We need a new collaborative decision process that leads to better 

decisions; more rapid change; and more sensible use of human, natural, 
and financial resources in achieving our goals. 

9 The nation must strengthen its communities and enhance their role in 
decisions about environment, equity, natural resources, and economic 
progress so that the individuals and institutions most immediately affected 
can join with others in the decision process. 

Economic growth, environmental protection, and social equity are 
JL ^linked. We need to develop integrated policies to achieve these 
national goals. 

The United States should have policies and programs that contribute 
to stabilizing global human population; this objective is critical if we 
hope to have the resources needed to ensure a high quality of life for future 
generations. 

Even in the face of scientific uncertainty, society should take 
treasonable actions to avert risks where the potential harm to human 
health or the environment is thought to be serious or irreparable. 

B Steady advances in science and technology are essential to help 
improve economic efficiency, protect and restore natural systems, 
and modify consumption patterns. 
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A growing economy and healthy environment are essential to 
‘national and global security. 



5 A knowledgeable public, the free flow of information, and 

opportunities for review and redress are critically important to open, 
equitable, and effective decisionmaking. 

•i| /^Citizens must have access to high-quality and lifelong formal and 
X Ononformal education that enables them to understand the 
interdependence of economic prosperity, environmental quality, and social 
equity — and prepares them to take actions that support all three. 
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